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A New Year Message 


i thoughts should guide us as we contem- 


plate the New Year and renew our determination to make it better than the old? What must 
we do to see that this world becomes a world of human achievement and human freedom? 

First, we must prize wisdom above all else. Our test is to respond wisely in a balanced, 
poised, long-term approach to a broad range of systemic challenges. If we hastily commit 
resources to a particular national goal and half-way through abandon it and commit ourselves 
to a new national goal, and so on, leaving our society littered with bits and pieces of 
abandoned institutions and our public opinion discouraged and confused, we will fail. 

We must have leadership and broad public support for a new level of national wisdom 
and prudent management of our resources. 

Secondly, we must see that to build well—which takes time—is better than to build 
quickly and spasmodically and face the collapse and waste of all we have built. Our national 
goals, priorities, and the policies to realize them must not be bent to fit the expediencies of 
one-year Federal budgets, or two-, four-, and six-year terms of executive and legislative 
leadership. We must find a way to embody the public will in the slow and careful forging of 
10- and 20-year-long commitments to priorities, policies and programs that will achieve our 
urgent national goals—national goals that cannot possibly be realized without a patient, 
continuous, long-term public support and willingness to sacrifice. 

There is no substitute for patience and the steady development of knowledge, the 
testing of models, and the mastery of procedures and processes that make things work. Tall 
oaks and giant sequoias do not grow to full stature in a day, a month, or a year. We must 
learn to pace our expectations to the tempo of reality and refuse the siren voices of 
demagogues who would promise the illusion of “instant heaven” tomorrow. 

In large measure, the difference between relatively good progress toward a better world 
on the one hand or chaos and the rejection of progress on the other will depend on how 
well we organize our problem-solving capability to take into account the challenge of 
Moynihan’s comment, “Everything is related to everything else.” 

Whether in the large organizations of government, or corporate life, or the university, or 
scientific laboratory, power is rapidly shifting to a new kind of leader—the man who better 
identifies and understands this linkage of one problem or one opportunity to others—and 
who can use effectively the new scientific and technological tools to do an effective job of 
problem-solving in this environment of complexity and inter-relations. 


James T. Lynn 
Secretary 
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Urban homesteading is one of the newest prescriptions 
for solving ills that beset the nation’s inner cities. Based on 
the nineteenth century government program of giving rural 
acreage free to farmers who agreed to migrate to a property 
and improve it, the idea combines relief for housing 
agencies from the burden of abandoned and dilapidated 
city housing and enlarged individual opportunity for 
homeownership. Tried recently in Wilmington, Del., in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, and suggested in Boston, the 
idea is to give the abandoned, foreclosed house to a 
homesteader who must fix it up to municipal code 
standards and live in it for a term of years. Real estate taxes 
would be forgiven for a term of years and a loan at six 
percent interest would be made available to a poor 
homesteader to pay rehabilitation costs. 


Essentially an excellent idea, urban homesteading is 
doomed to failure if it is seen merely as a way of 
transferring the unpleasant burden of abandoned, fore- 


closed housing from government agencies to home- 
steaders. That approach would be yet another attempt to 
renew slums on the cheap and would result in more urban 
deterioration and increased loss of confidence in govern- 
ment on the part of the public. It will also fail if it 
continues to be implemented on a large scale in the 
manner that it has already been started in some cities. 

Putting people into vacant houses does little to arrest 
the process of social and physical decay and of inade- 
quate social services that usually combine to produce the 
patterns of housing abandonment. These processes of 
decay and lack of services are the maladies that require 
treatment. Vacant housing is just a sympton of the 
disease. Just as nineteenth century homesteaders required 
government aid to hack out an existence as they helped 
to develop the West, people who are willing to undertake 
a difficult and rugged experience in the urban wilderness 
require aid designed to make the communities around 
them viable. 

Giving slum houses to poor people without making 
resources available for neighborhood revitalization might 
have short-term political benefits, but it can be a snare 
and delusion to the unsuspecting homesteader. Such a 
homesteader may very well be left with a slum house, a 
rehabilitation loan to pay off, and a still blighted neigh- 
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HOMESTEADING 


New Prescription 
for Urban Ills 


by Mary F. Berry 


borhood around him. 

Homesteading, carefully designed, can be an effective 
remedy for the city’s ills, and should be seen as a 
means to revitalizing new neighborhoods. 


The Nature of the Problem 

The first requirement in order to make homesteading 
a successful program is to understand the nature of the 
problem. The Federal Government’s goal as stated in the 
Housing Acts passed by Congress is to make available 
decent, safe, housing for every American. This goal was to 
be met by both new construction and rehabilitation of 
existing housing. The goal is still unmet, federal and local 
government housing programs have failed to stem the tide 
of abandonment and foreclosure in the inner cities, every 
local big city government agency owns an abundance of 
slum housing, and HUD is probably the nation’s largest 
single slum housing owner. Every remedy suggested so far 
has failed to meet the inner city housing problem. 

The most often tried remedy, the mortgage subsidy 
program of the sixties, proved to be mainly a playground 
for speculators who bought slum structures dirt cheap, 
made some “cosmetic repairs and with the FHA’s ap- 
proval unloaded them on the poor at inflated prices.” 
[Anatomy of Failure,” D. Bartlett and J. Steele in the 
Washington Post, February 27, 1972.] These houses 
rapidly reverted, after foreclosures, to HUD to swell its 
inventory of abandoned properties. Demolition, one of 
the most popular recent instant remedies, is expensive, 
accelerates abandonment, and does nothing to meet the 
national goal of increasing the stock of usable housing. 

In every case where the causes of abandonment and 
decay have been investigated, it seems clear that abandon- 
ment takes place because neighborhoods are decayed. The 
land and the house are not worth maintaining because 
disease, crime, and lack of public services have made the 
community too depressing and dangerous for anyone to 
live in. The task of urban homesteading should be to put 
people in houses, rehabilitate the houses, and to create 
viable new communities in former slums. Unlike simply 
giving slum houses to naive homesteaders, revitalizing 
neighborhoods costs money, but the long term public 
benefits far outweigh the costs. 
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Wilmington, Del., Mayor Thomas G. Maloney awards a free house 
to Mrs. Regina Bonney, under the City’s Homesteading Act. 


A Model For Demonstrating 
Successful Urban Homesteading 


Site Selection 

In any one city, 25 structures, each housing roughly 
10 homestead families, plus 100 single-family houses or 
similar low density structures, semi-detached or two- 
family houses should be selected initially from the stock 
of abandoned houses in a contiguous neighborhood. This 
would mean about 350 families at the outset. No indi- 


vidual family should be established alone in a location. 
Any scattering of sites should be arranged so as to 
contain groups of several homesteaders. In this way, a 
community of homesteaders can demonstrate a degree of 
mutual support or common purpose which systematic 
isolation would restrict. The government housing agency 
controlling the property would be responsible for clearing 
all prior legal title to the properties before the home- 
steaders became entrymen. 


Family Selection 

Urban homesteading should not concentrate low- 
income families, thus maintaining neighborhood segrega- 
tion. It should seek to attract mixed income groupings 
and people of mixed races and ethnic backgrounds. The 


major criteria for selection would be a determination that 
the homesteader had the will, motivation, and interest to 
remain in his property and aid in rehabilitating the 
community. Prior knowledge of construction skills would 
not be a criterion for selection. However, expert knowl- 
edge of material rehabilitation could accelerate a home- 
steader’s equity earning schedule once admitted. There 
would be a simple weighting provision to give certain 
families priority in selection for participation, in this 
order and to this extent: 

@ Current occupants of units to be homesteaded who 
want to remain in their home will be given inviolable 
priority in all cases for entry. 

@ Families displaced or needing relocation as a result 
of governmental action will be given weighted priority. 

@ Families on public housing waiting lists in each 
demonstration city who want to homestead an urban 
property. 

@ Families living in overcrowded conditions who want 
to homestead an urban property. 


Demonstration Team 

Before the project could be undertaken, the housing 
agency involved would form a team, consisting of an 
expert in rehabilitation technical skills, a learning systems 
person, a counselor, and manager-bookkeeper-accountant 
and install them in office space adjacent to room for 
stockpiling building materials and tools in one of the 
houses within the demonstration area. The demonstration 
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RIGHT—Wilmington, Delaware's 
Homesteading Act, the first in the 
nation in an urban area, was celebrated 
with the award of the first house 

on May 17, 1973. 

FAR RIGHT—Things looked very 
different in 1893 at the opening of 
the Cherokee Strip in the Oklahoma 
Territory where public lands were 
offered to pioneer homesteaders 

under the U.S. General Homestead Act. 


team would work together under the auspices of the local 
housing agency to select the sites and the homesteaders, to 
maintain ongoing supervision of the project and to reha- 
bilitate some of the houses within the site themselves. 
They will initially supervise the making of a contract 
between the agency and the homesteader in which in 
exchange for a house with an efficient heating system, 
structural integrity, a secure roof, plumbing and elec- 
tricity safely installed, the homesteader would agree to 
rehabilitate his property up to HUD-FHA rehabilitation 
requirements during a five-year period. This means that at 
the end of the five years the homesteads would have to 
be certified as economically viable properties in the open 
market for a period of 20 years. This certification would 
accompany the transfer of title to the homesteader at the 
end of the agreed period of homesteading. The govern- 
ment would agree further to provide sufficient police 
protection, garbage and sanitary services, and other public 
services on a par with those in the most affluent areas of 
the city in order to buttress the efforts of the home- 
steaders 2nd demonstration team to make the effort 
work. The contract would provide for on-site audit and 
review of progress by the demonstration team and the 
housing agency and incremental equity for the home- 
steader during the term of the demonstration. 
Rehabilitation 

The physical rehabilitation expert would develop 
training materials and manuals, interview homesteaders 
prior to training, train homesteaders in rehabilitation 
work and engage in periodic counseling of homesteaders. 
Basic familiarity and competence with such materials as 
wallboard, plyscore, plywoods, interior space redesign, 
painting, reclamation of materials on hand, protection of 
valuable features of old properties would be taught. The 
limits of self-help would be explained and the families 
would know when, where, and how to get help for the 
big jobs. Building materials would be bought by the local 
housing agency and housed on the site for utilization by 
the team and homesteaders. 

A loan arrangement where individual poor home- 
steaders purchased materials and services on their own 
where they could find them would not be used. The 
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property would still belong to the government during 
rehabilitation, not the homesteader, and the cost savings 
gained from large-scale buying would minimize the 
expenses involved. The homesteader would be taking 
enough risk in throwing in his lot to revitalize a house 
and a community to benefit himself and the public and 
should not have to take out a loan for this purpose. If a 
homesteader could easily afford physical rehabilitation 
above the standard required, he would be left to his own 
devices to complete it at his own expense. 
Incremental Equity 

Since urban homesteading should not mean transfer 
of title at abandoned rundown slum properties to home- 
steaders who take all the risks of total loss or success, a 
means of offering shares in ownership over time should be 
a way of orchestrating accelerated rehabilitation, commu- 
nity revitalization, and risk-sharing between the govern- 
ment and the homesteader. A system of awarding incre- 
mental equity can best serve this purpose. Incremental 
equity, guaranteeing increasing ownership to homesteaders 
measured against progress toward stated rehabilitation 
goals could have many variations. A Rapid Rehabilitation 
model could provide that most of the progress and most 
of the equity could be transferred in the first two years, 
for example, of a five-year term. A Stable Residence 





pattern model could require several years residence and a 
longer time for rehabilitation completion stages before 
substantial equity was gained, and a Rehabilitation Incen- 
tives/Stable Residence model might provide for a combi- 
nation of the two patterns. The individual character of 
the site and the homesteaders would determine which 
pattern would be preferable. The pattern would be agreed 
to in the terms of the contract between the homesteader 
and the housing agency. 

In an all or nothing program, a homesteader could 
never know whether vigorous early investment would not 
be washed away in a flood of events which lead him to 
leave the homestead after only a few years. Each home- 
steader should be part of the entire demonstration which 
should be moving ahead progressively and with uniform 
community success as a pre-condition to the periodic 
award of individual incremental equity. This would avoid 
good homesteaders being left to proceed on their own. 

After the award of a share of ownership, some 
homesteacers might perhaps want to sell their equity and 
leave the program. They would be free to do so just like 
any homeowner. The homesteader with some equity to 
sell would have to find a buyer and this would begin the 
return of market forces to the community. The buyer 
would become part of a second generation of home- 


steaders who could buy a share in the property and 
homestead the remaining equity. 


Cooperation Required 

In order for homesteading to succeed, governmental 
agencies would provide the money, mandate, and the 
houses; the demonstration team would provide knowl- 
edge, information, energy, and leadership. The home- 
steader would provide sweat, motivation, and the willing- 
ness to become part of a new community in the urban 
wilderness. If a homesteading project is successful, for the 
money spent, the public would realize the community 
effects of safer streets, removal of conditions that breed 
crime, and the restoration of central city neighborhoods. 
If the demonstration seems to work after a year or two, 
it could be expanded to other areas in the cities. If it 
failed, at least homesteading would have been given a fair 
chance under optimum conditions. SO) 


As a consultant in the HUD Office of Policy Planning, Dr. 
Berry prepared an urban homesteading proposal on which 
she has drawn for this article. She is an Associate 
Professor of History at the Universtiy of Maryland, holds 
a law degree from the University of Michigan, and is 
author of Black Resistence/White Law: A History of 
Constitutional Racism in America. 
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Allegheny West: Revitalization that Works 


Philadelphia’s Allegheny West is a 
community in transition. Well-kept 
houses stand beside dwellings with 
peeling paint, sagging porches and 
front yards of barren soil and broken 
glass. The percentage of families re- 
ceiving public assistance has sky- 
rocketed in recent years. Thirty per- 
cent of the families have only one 
parent. 

Despite these signs of decay and 
blight, however, the 20,000 residents 
of this North Philadelphia community 
seem surprisingly hopeful. One reason 
why, says Dr. William Grigsby, pro- 
fessor of city planning at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is the coopera- 
tive effort by local businesses and 
community residents to provide sup- 
port mechanisms which complement 
or supercede government programs. 

Funded by a HUD grant, Grigsby 
and his associates at the Institute for 
Environmental Studies examined pat- 
terns of change in the neighborhood, 
interviewed residents, shopkeepers 
and community leaders, and surveyed 
the housing stock. Their conclusion: 
The Allegheny West Community 
Development Project is largely re- 
sponsible for keeping the community 
above water. 


Community Development Project 
Allegheny West has developed pro- 
grams in housing, employment, edu- 
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cation, recreation, safety and commu- 
nity renewal. Funded primarily by 
the Tasty Baking Company and sev- 
eral other large firms in the area, it is 
aimed at total community develop- 
ment. Although a number of firms 
around the country have become 
involved in neighborhood renewal in 
one way or another, very few of their 
efforts match AWCDP’s in compre- 
hensiveness and corporate financial 
commitment. 

While Grigsby does not maintain 
that AWCDP has “saved” Allegheny 
West from the problems associated 
with the inner city, he does believe it 
has been more successful than similar 
public and private efforts in Philadel- 
phia and other cities. He attributes 
this to several-factors, including the 
sponsoring companies’ realization that 
it was in their own financial interest 
to upgrade the community and that, 
second, residents of the community 
were intimately involved in all plan- 
ning stages. 

In Grigsby’s words: “The advice, 
consent and active participation of 
the residents themselves in all pro- 
grams, a requirement which has been 
rigidly followed, has been responsible 
for any lasting improvements in the 
conditions of Allegheny West. If 
project staff had perceived the needs 
of the residents according to their 
own notions of what was best or had 


represented primarily the interests of 
the sponsoring companies, as distin- 
guished from those of the residents, 
there would be little to report.” 
Another reason for AWCDP’s 
measure of success, says Grigsby, is 
the broad range of projects under- 
taken. Rather than concentrating 
resources in one area, such as hous- 
ing, AWCDP branched out to become 
visible to all of the community. 


Housing Program 

Although AWCDP has_ been 
hampered in several important areas 
by lack of funds, the list of its 
accomplishments is impressive. Many, 
says Grigsby, could not have been - 
achieved through existing public 
channels. An example is housing 
rehabilitation. The Project purchased 
several “shell” properties to remodel 
and place on the market. These 
dwellings were in a condition that 
placed them beyond the reach of the 
normal real estate market. In design- 
ing repairs for the houses, it was 
decided to improve them well above 
local standards. Although  over- 
improvement is frowned on by gov- 
ernment agencies, the plan has several 
advantages: 

e Such housing helps reduce 
obsolescence in the neighborhood. 

e@ The quality of workmanship 
shows residents the extent of 





BELOW LEFT—One of the 
Allegheny West projects 

in 1971 was a summer work 
program for teenagers, in which 
they were taught the techniques 
of housing rehabilitation. 
RIGHT—Ringgold Square, a 
park in the area, and the nearby 
houses are decorated for 
Christmas as evidence of the 
spirit of the neighborhood. 
BELOW-—Project Director, 
Philip Price, Jr., talks 

with residents to find out their 
needs and reactions to 

project programs and plans. 


AWCDP’s commitment. 

@ Residents are able to see some 
of the steps which can be taken to 
improve their own homes. 

e A modern house sells. 

AWCDP’s housing program also 
has several positive characteristics not 
included in government housing sub- 
sidy programs: 

e A liberal workmanship guaran- 
tee is provided; all repairs, even 
minor ones, are made by the project 
during the first three years after the 
sale. 

e A mortgage program in con- 
junction with Philadelphia National 
Bank allows sales to high-risk buyers. 

e@ The downpayment is flexible. 

e@ There is also flexibility in 
deciding what rehabilitation should 
be done. 

@ Settlement charges arranged 
through AWCDP can be repaid in 
three years without interest to the 
buyer. 

Other successes include improved 
street lighting; creation of two vest- 
pocket parks; establishment of day 
care centers and 2 reading clinic; sum- 
mer employment for teenagers; and 
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regular visits to the area by book- 


mobiles from the 
Library. 
It is important to note also, 


Grigsby maintains, that in projects 


Philadelphia 
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undertaken by AWCDP, vandalism is 
almost negligible. Residents obviously 
seem to respect work in which they 
have taken a part. 

Despite these and other accom- 


LEFT—Ringgold Square was an 
uninteresting unused park in North 
Philadelphia. After rehabilitation it is 
both interesting and used by 

the area residents. 

BELOW-—Walter Evans (left); 
Technical Advisor, and Project Director, 
Philip Price, Jr., visit the first house 
to be rehabilitated under the program. 
BOTTOM-—As part of the 

Allegheny West project, this vest 
pocket park was constructed 

on the northeast corner of Hemberger 
and Indiana Streets. 


plishments, Grigsby is cautious about 
declaring the program a success or 
predicting that similar efforts are 
likely or possible in other areas. For 
one, if AWCDP’s housing programs 
are to achieve their goals, greater 
funding is an absolute necessity. Also, 
many of Allegheny West’s problems, 
such as crime and poor city services, 
have their origin outside the neigh- 
borhood and are therefore beyond 
the Project’s reach. 

While total success in housing 
rehabilitation has not been achieved 
Grigsby notes, “Allegheny West went 
down hill for almost a decade despite 
the infusion of considerable public 
funds in the form of housing subsi- 
dies, public assistance, and related 
aid. Not until AWCDP appeared on 
the scene did signs of stabilization 
begin to emerge. A question arises, 
therefore, as to whether newly popu- 
lar allowance schemes, unaccom- 
panied by AWCDP-type efforts, will 
be any more effective in stopping 
decline than the programs which they 
replace.” 

In conclusion Grigsby says, “The 
nongovernment approach is not as 
free-swinging as we had expected, 
primarily because it faces much more 
suspicion from those with whom it 
must cooperate and also because it 
does not have as ready access to legal 
and financial resources. Its primary 
advantage would appear to stem from 
its ability to innovate, think small 
and to adjust to changing circum- 
stances. These are not insignificant 
accomplishments.” ® 








Housing for Disaster Victims 


Housing systems that will do a better, faster and more 
economical job of housing disaster victims will be selected 
and later tested under simulated disaster conditions as a 
result of a HUD $178,818 research contract with Abeles, 
Schwartz and Associates and Beyer, Blinder, Belle. The 
two New York City firms, will evaluate various types of 
temporary housing and recommend the most cost-effec- 
tive system, or systems, that can be used to temporarily 
house families displaced by floods, hurricanes, tornadoes 
and earthquakes. Whether the shelter should be disposable 
after one-time use, have a storage and reuse capability, or 
should be expandable into permanent housing will be 
given special attention in the eight-month study. Other 
criteria for determining cost-effectiveness will include 
whether the units can be mass produced, easily trans- 
ported and erected with minimum site preparation. Also 
to be investigated is the use of temporary shelters to 
house migrants, and for other public uses such as bicen- 
tennials, olympics and expositions. 


Saving Fuel 


A 34 percent saving in primary fuel consumption is 
expected to result from a HUD-funded demonstration and 
evaluation of a total energy system for a residential-com- 
mercial complex under development in Jersey City, N.J. 
HUD experts calculate that total energy systems offer the 
potential for major savings in fuel consumption since the 
waste heat from the generation of electricity normally 
discarded in a conventional system is recovered and used. 


All-Weather Construction 


In Bethelehm, Pa., may be seen the first high-rise building 
constructed in that area of masonry panels that have been 
fabricated offsite and trucked to the building site where 
they are lifted by hoists and attached to the rigid steel 
frame. The masonry panel building technique, according 
to the International Masonry Institute, enables year- 
round, all-weather construction “which can be built more 
economically.” In conjunction with the Portland Cement 
Association, and cooperation of the International Masonry 
Industry All-Weather Council, HUD is funding a study on 
all-weather construction at eight hot and cold weather 
locations. The study’s findings are expected early in 1974. 


A “Sophisticated’”’ Planning Tool 


With the intent of helping communities foresee environ- 
mental impacts, the Ford Foundation is funding experi- 
mental Regional Environmental Management (REM) proj- 
ects which have for their purpose “‘rational methods 
whereby each community can guide its development as it 
wishes with forewarning of the consequences of any given 
decision for environmental quality, economic health, and 
social equity.” With the computer as “sophisticated plan- 
ning tool,”” REM projects are designed to interrelate such 
phenomena as population growth and age distribution, 
transportation demand, land use, waste disposal and cost 
of local government. 


Public Housing Layout 


A new proposal tried in Rotterdam and Amsterdam, is 
called Primary System Support Housing and Assembly 
Kits. The system uses an interior layout for public 
housing tenants which can be changed through movable 
walls. For the first time, the tenant can assemble his own 
apartment because the building is planned inside out. 


Reports Exaggerated 


Reports that the small town is dying or dead are greatly 
exaggerated. This observation emerged from a conference 
on “The Future of the Small Town,” held in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., under sponsorship of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association with cooperation of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities and participation of several govern- 
ment agencies, including the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Rural Development Services of the Department of 
Agriculture. Next to the suburbs, the conference discus- 
sion brought out, small towns are where most Americans 
say they want to live; and the actual number of people 
living in rural areas increased from 52 million to 54 
million over the last half century. One factor said to 
account for exaggerated reports of the death of small 
towns is that they are engulfed in sprawling city growth. 
In other words, they don’t die; they change, grow, 
become bedroom suburbs, industrial areas, part of the 
metropolitan or megalopolitan sprawl. For example, one 
survey found that of 4,300 towns with populations of 
2,500 to 10,000, nearly three-quarters grew in the 1960's, 
while something over a quarter lost population. Some of 
these were suburbs or became suburbs over the course of 
the decade. 
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The growth or decline of most American commu- 
nities is the result of many subtle forces, public and 
private, and it provides a rather objective measure of the 
relevance of each community and its citizens to the 
socio-economic needs of the region and, ultimately, of the 
Nation. The processes of both growth and decline pose 
serious problems of transition. The ultimate questions 
that need to be asked are: What is too big or too small? 
too dense or too sparse? too expensive to accommodate 
needed teachers and workers; or, too poor to provide 
decent education and medical services? 

Compassion compels us to try to help people in 
declining communities, but reason urges us to provide 
public aid in a form that both helps the people involved 
to become self sustaining and avoids perpetuating obsolete 
communities and governments. Reason and recent history 
also drive us to ask whether or not the growth process 
itself is not sometimes carried too far. 

Yet many public policies and Federal programs focus 
excessively on the day-to-day problems of coping with 
change without raising questions about where such fire- 
fighting policies are taking us and our communities and of 
whether or not we will enjoy them when we get there. 

Fortunately, Title VII of the Housing Act of 1970 
authorizes and mandates the President to study these 
domestic questions in the broad context of national 
growth and stabilization policy. And doing something 
about these problems might well become the opportunity 
of greatest historical significance for the Secretary of 
HUD. This article identifies some of these long-range 
considerations and outlines possible remedies based on 
Strategic use of the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA) as a building block. 


Need for a National Community Development Policy 

From the data of a March 1973 HUD study, the 
community development experience in the U.S. since 
World War II may be summarized. Some 50 million 
Americans not living in SMSA’s will realize a lower 
average income, twice the incidence of poverty, and more 
limited education, medical treatment and other social 
services than their counterparts in SMSA’s unless major 
national policy initiatives are forthcoming. 

The existing SMSA’s today are both the principal 
generator of population growth and the principal magnet 
for population and industrial location. The SMSA is the 
engine of the U.S. economy: it facilitates the speciali- 
zation of labor and the agglomeration of industry and 
services; it provides centers for higher education, finance 
and communications. 





There is no way in which today’s nonfarm, nonmet- 
ropolitan areas can compete with existing SMSA’s except 
by creating new, countervailing SMSA’s in these rural 
areas. 

If State and Federal policies are not adopted in the 
U.S. to create efficient new SMSA’s in sparsely populated 
regions which currently have no such anchor, then these 
sparsely populated regions will continue to lose popula- 
tion, existing SMSA’s will become larger and more con- 
gested, and the U.S. population will become increasingly 
concentrated in four belts of SMSA’s along the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Gulf coasts and south of the Great Lakes. 

There is no way that individual States can bring 
about balanced regional growth. National forces are at 
work, yet there is no meaningful national policy toward 
rural and nonmetropolitan areas in this country today. We 
have today a collection of categorical programs developed 
by compassionate legislators to assist the many rural and 
urban dwellers who are down and out, but there is no 
underlying rationale or strategy which shows promise of 
helping these unfortunate Americans back into the eco- 
nomic mainstream. 

The need for a_ national community develop- 
ment strategy arises from four sources: (1) the belief that 
some metropolitan areas are becoming too large to be 
governable, environmentally attractive, and economically 
efficient, and that other locations must be found for 
population growth which is generated by existing SMSA’s 
and largely independent of rural-to-urban migration; (2) a 
compassion and political sensitivity for the millions of 
Americans who have been displaced by technological 
change, live in marginal or obsolete communities and— 
because of limitations of skill, location, or mobility— 
cannot find employment to earn incomes above the 
poverty level much less incomes approaching the national 
average; (3) a growing recognition that complex 
national forces are denuding some major regions such as 
the Great Plains of population with great problems for 
those who emigrate and those who stay, and, at the same 
time, causing other regions such as the Boston-Washington 
corridor to become polluted, congested and overcrowded 
clusters of SMSA’s; and (4) a conviction that Federal projects 
are working at cross purposes with each other with a 
resultant waste, and that certain major Federal efforts 
with important geographic redistributional implications 
are administered on narrow technical grounds without 
awareness of their broad national consequences. 


Strategic Options 
The essential policy choice posed by these four 


concerns is first whether or not the Federal Government 
should intervene in the community development process. 
Although it would be attractive to some to say no 
Federal intervention is necessary or desirable, the experi- 
ence since World War II makes such a conclusion eco- 
nomically dubious and politically unresponsive to the 
needs of a large portion of the U.S. population. 

One public intervention strategy, the less drastic 
approach, is to provide incentives for reorienting migra- 
tion and locating increments of population growth and 
increments of commercial/industrial growth away from 
overcrowded SMSA’s and obsolete rural communities and 
into designated “accelerated growth points,” i.e., existing 
smaller SMSA’s or rural sites which show promise of 
becoming small SMSA’s. This “Redistribution by Incre- 
mentalism” would not drastically alter the structure of 
existing communities. 

The second, and more drastic, intervention strategy 
would focus public policy attention on providing induce- 
ments to residents and businesses in existing marginal or 
obsolete communities (rural or urban) to “resettle” into 
designated accelerated growth points in present rural areas 
or smaller existing SMSA’s. This strategy would reduce 
overcrowding and costs in existing SMSA’s, bring isolated 
rural citizens into the economic mainstream, and con- 
tribute very selectively to rapid growth in certain present 
rural areas. If the incremental strategy doesn’t work, the 
“Resettlement Strategy” might become imperative. 

Under either strategy, governmental bodies can seek 
to restructure incentives, but they must reserve for com- 
mercial establishments and individuals their traditional 
rights to make locational choices for business enterprise, 
for employment and for place of residence. Under either 
Strategy, States should play a key role, but the Federal 
Government under the 1970 Act must give unity and 
national perspective to the composite of State plans and 
assure that appropriate attention is given to economic 
efficiency, resource conservation, environmental protec- 
tion and the quality of life for all Americans. 


“Community Size” or “Population Distribution” Options 

The community size or population distribution objec- 
tives of the Federal and State Governments—whether 
implicit or explicit—comprise some combination of the 
following options: (1) permit unlimited growth of all 
SMSA’s, however large; (2) limit the growth of excessively 
large SMSA’s and thereby encourage the natural net 
population growth to locate away from large SMSA’s; (3) 
enlarge some of the existing smaller SMSA’s; (4) create 
new SMSA’s rapidly through an accelerated growth point 
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strategy; (5) enlarge small towns which are now well 
below 50,000 but with no thought of creating new 
SMSA’s; (6) stabilize viable small towns not selected for 
growth; (7) foster new towns and reserve options to 
pursue objectives 4, 5, or 6 above; (8) foster “birth 
control” over new small towns and not encourage small 
communities in remote areas with no long-range prospects 
for survival. 

The task for the Federal and State policy makers is 
to assess the consequences of each of these options 
separately and in combination, to avoid supporting exces- 
sive growth, to avoid commiting major resources to 
obsolete communities which have no future in the eco- 
nomic mainstream of the country, and to ease the 
transitions to communities whose citizens can share fully 
and efficiently in the national economy. 

Foreign experience also bears on these eight options 
to some extent. The incremental redistribution options 
most favored in Western European countries include limit- 
ing the growth in the largest city (usually the capital) and 
fostering the creation or expansion of smaller metropoli- 
tan centers elsewhere. The Swedes believe 100,000 is the 
minimum population required to support the desired 


complement of community services. The British looked 
upon 60-80,000 as the optimum population when the 
new towns program began, but they have subsequently 
revised these figures upward to about 250,000, a figure 
which many American specialists feel is necessary. With 


regard to very small towns, Hungary is concerned about 
under-urbanization and has decided on a strategy of 
allowing some 2,000 rural hamlets to stagnate while 
national resources are directed elsewhere. Other countries, 
including Sweden, are moving toward placing curbs on 
scattered settlements. 

Japan’s Tanaka Plan embraces the resettlement strat- 


‘egy, and would resettle people and industry and every- 
thing that supports them away from urban concentrations 
of Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Nagoya, and Kobe into 
remote rural areas which today are sparsely settled. New 
cities of 250,000 people will be built, each having its own 
industrial, residential, service and academic areas. Existing 
large cities will be renewed in a less dense mode. These 
measures presumably will free Japan of the outdated 
structures of its oversized and overcrowded cities and will 
lead toward smaller, new metropolitan areas which will be 
economically more efficient as well as esthetically more 
pleasing. 


Influences in the U.S. 

The U.S. efforts to deal with population distribution 
in the 1960’s was confined largely to depressed or lagging 
areas. The Federal efforts of that period failed because (a) 
there were too many growth points among which to 
distribute modest resources, and many were chosen with 
industrial location logic in mind; (b) there was no way to 
limit the rampant growth of established, prospering 
SMSA’s and channel the overflow of both industry and 
people to new areas; (c) Defense and NASA procurement 
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contracts swamped the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration’s (EDA) modest budgetary impact and channeled 
growth outside the purview of EDA which had almost no 
coordination authority; and (d) except for NASA, AEC, 
and Defense contracts, there were inadequate financial 
incentives to move the necessary, highly educated and 
professionalized leadership and cadre groups to new 
locations. 

Short of a dramatic resettlement program, the influ- 
ence of government—Federal, State or local—on channeling 
net migration and growth will be exerted knowingly or 
unknowingly through the following: (1) the creation and 
approval of Federal, State or substate development plans 
(including some designated growth points), implementing 
institutions, laws and policies for orienting future growth, 
or the absence of these devices; (2) differential allocation 
of community development, transportation, training, or 
relocation assistance, including bonus allocation to some 
and total withholding of growth-generating aid from 
others; (3) differential provision of social services and of 
cultural, education and recreation facilities; (4) exercise or 
nonexercise of State legislative perogatives to limit or 
direct growth, e.g., through control over zoning, building 
permits, etc.; (S) placement of major procurement con- 
tracts and government installations; and (6) financial 
incentives and disincentives to industry, including tax 
treatments. 

Although governments can enlarge or restrict the 
range of choice among community size options and 
thereby motivate people to relocate, the basic selection in 
our social system is made in the private sector, particu- 
larly by business decisions on the location of economic 
activities or branch plants (and the resultant employment 
opportunities) and by citizen decisions on where they 
want to live and what they want to do for a living. Both 
business leaders and private citizens appear to have a 
strong preferences to live in or near SMSA’s where 
incomes are considerably higher on average. The feasi- 
bility and efficacy of the “remote small town” option 
and of the (undefined) ‘nationwide rural development 
program” called for by the Rural Development Act of 
1972 will be determined in the private sector. 


Some Recommendations for a National 
Community Development Strategy 

In order to enlarge the range of choices, a new 
consolidated Department of Community Development 
(DCD) should receive a policy mandate along the lines of 
the Urban Growth and New Communities Development 
Act of 1970. A major issue is how to achieve a more 
effective population distribution that is compatible with 
achievement of other social goals. Another issue is how to 
reconcile the legislative and administrative policy conflicts 
and obtain good trade-offs among competing community 
goals. 

The Federal Government should recognize that the 
selective creation of new SMSA’s of the 100,000 to 





250,000 range in today’s sparsely populated areas is the 
only practical alternative to continuing outmigration from 
today’s rural nonfarm population; that prudence suggests 
avoiding growth of metropolitan areas in excess of 
2,000,000 (except one or two per major U.S. region) 
because diseconomies and social pathologies are to be 
expected; and that success will require State-Federal 
cooperation. Since the SMSA defines the population 
magnet in today’s society, new magnets are the only 
effective means to counterbalance the pull of existing 
SMSA’s on population. 

The Federal Government under existing legislation 
(HUD 701 Program as amended in 1970, et al) should 
require the States to create State development and stabili- 
zation plans, including goals and policies for locating 
projected population changes. In less populous States, 
plans should include a priority ranking of sites for new 
SMSA’s and a very small number of accelerated growth 
points (one or two per State at any one time). In more 
populous States with overcrowded, oversized SMSA’s, 
plans should include policies and measures for restraining 
or controlling growth that clarify action and make costly 
litigation unnecessary. Further, the Federal Government 
should encourage the States to create modern institutions 
to implement and enforce these State development and 
stabilization policies and to control and harness land 
speculation in areas slated for growth. State-level business 
advisory groups would be helpful in identifying commu- 
nity sites that might be sufficiently attractive to industry 
to show promise of developing into SMSA’s in the 
250,000 range. 

During the several years in which States are creating 
their State development plans and institutions and in 
which the Federal Government is revamping its programs, 
the Federal Government should consider the following 
necessary components of a rational community develop- 
ment strategy: 

The Federal Government should cast the sparsely 
populated area problem in terms of the metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan dichotomy after the OMB definition of an 
SMSA, and should abandon or subordinate the arbitrary 
and economically meaningless rural/urban definitions of 
the Census Bureau. 

The birth of new small towns should be strongly 
discouraged; exceptions include recreation areas, certain 
new towns from scratch, and small towns near existing 
SMSA’s. There are already more small towns in existence 
than are needed to give the population a choice, and 
many are already in trouble. 

More realistic public expectations should be encour- 
aged with respect to the economic outlook for small 
towns. There is a role for the small town as a component 
of choice, but a sacrifice in money income is ordinarily a 
part of that small town option. The small towns that fare 
best are usually those located within easy commuting 
distance of existing SMSA’s which provide both attractive 
employment opportunities and a diversity of shopping, 


recreational and cultural opportunities. 

States should be encouraged to make an inventory of 
their communities and to assess the potential of each 
community. Assessments of smaller SMSA’s and existing 
small towns not within SMSA’s should be made within 
the context of projected population changes in the State 
for the purpose of identifying sites for potential “acceler- 
ated growth points.” 

Consensus should be sought on the types of commu- 
nities and locations where growth should not be sup- 
ported and types of communities where stabilization or 
slow gradual growth rather than accelerated growth are 
appropriate or preferred. 

The number of State-designated “accelerated growth 
points”, i.e., those communities for which SMSA-size of 
up to 250,000 people are sought within the next decade 
or so, should be limited to one or two in any State at 
any one time. 

A concerted effort should be made to forge instru- 
ments by which Federal and State community develop- 
ment assistance can be focused on State-designated “‘accel- 
erated growth points” and to coordinate these instru- 
ments into an operational community development strat- 
egy. A more creative and more meaningful use should be 
made of HUD’s New Communities program to expand 
existing small towns in the 25-50,000 range into SMSA’s 
and beyond, eventually perhaps into the 100-250,000 
range. Federal housing assistance programs should be 
placed in the context of State development plans and 
formulated so that they can be used differentially in 
State-designated “accelerated growth points. (The location 
of new housing is becoming more important than the 
production statistics.) The Federal relocation program to 
assist persons and businesses displaced by Federally aided 
projects should be administered so that it can be used not 
only for relocation within the existing community, but, 
to relocate to a State-designated ‘accelerated growth 
point” if the displaced unit so desires. Disaster relief 
should have a similar flexibility. Manpower programs, 
education programs, transportation programs, and the full 
range of other social service programs and programs of 
the Small Business Administration and the Farmers Home 
Administraion that remain in the format of categorical aid 
should be administered so that States may use them to 
favor “accelerated growth points.” 

Federal assistance under the “revenue sharing” or 
“block grant” mode should retain a flexibility for differ- 
ential allocation of growth-generating aid by the Federal 
Government, or by a State government, either to favor 
State-designated “accelerated growth points,” or to deny 
funds in order to inhibit growth in SMSA’s which are 
already deemed by the State to be too large. To deny this 
flexibility is to deny the power and opportunity to 
implement a balanced growth policy, be it State, Federal 
or a combination of the two. 

States should reclaim some of the State powers for 
channeling. growth which have been delegated to munici- 
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pal or county government. State governments should 
devise a new system of metropolitan government, and 
certain Federal aid should be made available only to the 
new metropolitan area government. Model State statues 
should be developed on means to control speculation in 
land in the “accelerated growth point” areas in the public 
interest perhaps by controlling development rights, taxing 
speculative profits, controlling value through use of State 
authority over land use, or modifying existing zoning or 
building permit practices. 

The propostion should be examined that any State or 
multistate region (having large sparsely settled areas and 
no nearby SMSA as an anchor for efficient industry and 
skilled population) faces the choice of either creating one 
or several SMSA’s through consolidations, special incen- 
tives, or Federal assistance on the one hand, or presiding 
over the continued gradual denuding of the sparsely 
populated territory on the other hand. 

The proposition should be examined that some over- 
crowded cities and States with population or industrial 
pollution problems beyond their control should be able to 
seek Federal assistance in fostering resettlement of people 
who feel trapped but who want to try to start over in 
some new location. The older American cities, of course, 
were settled by people with this outlook. In the absence 
or resettlement assistance, for example, the City of New 
York will continue to house over one million welfare 
clients on the most expensive real estate in the world at 
per capita costs that in many parts of the country would 
provide middle-class life styles. 

A Federal Resettlement Assistance Program should be 
considered for the purpose of aiding people or industries 
in obsolete or marginal small towns (or older areas of 
existing SMSA’s) to relocate around State-designated 
“accelerated growth points.” Until today’s rural nonfarm 
population is located in efficiently functioning commu- 
nities under professional leadership groups, it will con- 
tinue to constitute a form of drain on the economy. 

In short, the practical public policy choice for com- 
munity development and population distribution in the 
United States is not between small, nonmetropolitan 
towns and more metropolitanization. The economic forces 
underlying national business locational decisions together 
with individual preferences of most people to live in or 
near metropolitan areas strongly favors metropolitani- 
zation for most of the population. The key questions are 
how many SMSA’s will house the bulk of the population, 
where the SMSA’s will be located, and how their leaders 
will seek to provide an attractive quality of life. 

Many Americans will continue to make the choice in 
favor of small towns, but there is nothing today to 
suggest such large numbers as to constitute a reversal of 
the long term trend toward metropolitanization of the 
bulk of the population, some two-thirds of which already 
lives in SMSA’s of 200,000 or larger. Nor is there 
anything today to suggest that the disproportionally large 
amount of poverty in nonmetropolitan areas can be dealt 
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with effectively in these sparsely populated areas as they 
now exist. The people who remain in nonmetropolitan 
areas normally will do so because of a willingness to 
forego the higher incomes of the metropolis, but they will 
also risk economic catastrophe and eventual displacement 
because of the instability of employment in small towns. 


Practical Policy Alternatives 

The practical State/Federal policy alternatives for 
orienting new population growth and coping with the 
plight of existing populations of rural and nonmetropoli- 
tan areas are: (1) status quo with no formal Federal or 
State policy, but converting rural areas on the edge of the 
existing SMSA’s to suburbs and thereby further enlarging 
these several hundred SMSA’s (which are concentrated 
along the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts and south of 
the Great Lakes) as many of the 54 million nonmetropoli- 
tan nonfarm residents hold out as long as they can and 
then migrate to an existing SMSA; and (2) a formal 
State-Federal policy of creating a series of accelerated 
growth points—perhaps one or two per State at any one 
time—in less densely populated parts of the country in 
order to absorb and anchor population, reduce migration 
to overcrowded SMSA’s and stabilize the currently sparse- 
ly populated areas, all based on State development plans 
and differential Federal aid as appropriate. 

The former alternative will cause continued hardship 
among the rural poor and will foster more gradual 
outmigration to the existing SMSA’s. The latter alterna- 
tive will reduce hardship for some of the rural poor, and 
it could stabilize some small communities in the vicinity 
of the new SMSA’s as well. In either event, the creation 
of State development and stabilization plans is the best 
way to get on with the job of forging Federal-State 
cooperation, identifying sites for potential accelerated 
growth points and determining how much of the overall 
task can be taken on by State governments. This should 
be followed by a careful review of the Federal role in the 
light of State capabilities and intentions. 

Given the current economic forces and citizen prefer- 
ences, I believe that any policy which does not favor 
enlarging the smaller existing SMSA’s and creating numer- 
ous new SMSA’s through accelerated growth points will in 
fact be favoring status quo and thus contributing to 
overpopulation of large, existing SMSA’s and all the social 
pathology which that entails. These status quo policies, 
however, will not save a large percentage of today’s rural 
declining areas—the costs of perpetual subsidy cannot 
receive indefinite public support. They will not help to 
provide better opportunities for disadvantaged persons in 
the Nation’s ghettos. And they will not reduce the 
environmental degradation and social pathologies that 
develop in very large urban areas. f® 


Mr. Wright, a Harvard-trained economist/administrator, 
has served on departmental policy planning and analysis 
staffs of several Federal agencies and as a consultant. He 
is currently a member of HUD’s growth policy staff. 





A new pedestrian mall is spearhead of the New London, 
Conn., program to revitalize its deteriorated city center. 
The mall features a three-block-long cobblestone path 
winding through trees and tubs of flowers on what was 
once a traffic-cchoked, dying street. It is named the 
“Captain’s Walk” to reflect New London’s history as a 
whaling capital long ago. One merchant, who reports that 
his business has picked up and is over the levels of a year 


ago, said of the Mall, “It’s dragging us into the 20th 
Century.” 


The National Association of Home Builders has estab- 
lished a Home Warranty Council as a subsidiary of the 
association to help establish new home warranty programs 
around the country. Patterned after an existing program 
in Great Britain, the warranty program is to be admin- 
istered by franchised local builder councils and will 


guarantee against defects for specific periods in new 
homes built by builders registered with the councils. 
Builders would pay a one-time fee averaging $50 to $60 
per house on behalf of the buyer, with the cost expected 
to be passed on to the buyer. Both the local and national 
councils would be advised by committees of consumer 
and public interest groups, manufacturers, lenders, and 


others. 


HUD has launched an ongoing effort to attract home 
repair contractors, and management and real estate bro- 
kers to repair, manage and sell thousands of housing units 
acquired through foreclosure. These are housing units 
acquired by HUD under its various mortgage insuring 
programs as a result of financial default of individual 
homeowners or project sponsors. Available as part of this 
effort, is an exhibit that publicizes business opportunities 
in the HUD property disposition program, and will be on 
display at a number of property disposition minority and 
small business conferences and other meetings in coming 
months. Acquired home properties are sold throughout 
the country by private real estate brokers on a commis- 
sion basis. 


HUD has awarded a $497,188 contract to Real Estate 
Research Corporation of Chicago to study why it takes 
some urban renewal projects unusually long periods of 
time for completion. The information developed by the 
study could lead to better methods of carrying out 
existing urban renewal projects in which HUD has finan- 
cial commitments and provide data that will help cities 
carry out such projects under the proposed Better Com- 
munities Act. BCA does not require HUD approval for 
local urban renewal projects. 


To make community services more easily available to the 
residents, a contract, believed to be unique in the nation, 
has been signed between the local government and the 
management firm for one of the largest low- and moder- 
ate-income projects of The National Housing Partnerships. 
Under the agreement, the manager, Shannon & Luchs, 
Washington, D.C., will provide a program coordinator who 
will counsel and help the 2,000 persons who live in Rock 
Creek Terrace, Wheaton, Md., take advantage of the 
services provided by Montgomery County, Md., whose 
Office of Human Resources will cooperate closely. NHP 
hopes this experimental arrangement may become a 
model for other low- and moderate-income projects 
throughout the nation. 


A Federal loan guarantee for $18 million will help build 
the first federally approved new community in Ohio. 
Total offer of Federal guarantee assistance from the 
Community Development Corporation is $32 million. 
“Newfields” is to be developed over a 20-year period on a 
4,000 acre site northwest of Dayton, Ohio, and is ex- 
pected to accommodate 40,000 residents. The developer, 
Newfields Development Corporation, is working with the 
Miami Vatley Regional Planning Commission. 


San Jose has the best housing, Newark the worst, con- 
cludes a study of city housing in the nation’s 30 largest 
urban areas, released today by the Council on Municipal 
Performance (COMP), a non-profit, New York-based 
research group. The criteria used in the study are ade- 
quacy, cost and fairness of housing. City officials blame 
their housing problems primarily on inadequate Federal 
assistance and high interest rates. According to the study, 
“The combination of sharply reduced subsidies and higher 
mortgage costs comes at an unfortunate time when the 
nation is facing an extraordinary increase in the number 
of young adults during the next few years. If present 
trends continue, people are going to find it increasingly 
difficult to find a comfortable and convenient home at a 
price they can afford.” 


W. Boyd Christensen, former vice chairman of the board 
of Allstate Insurance Companies and Allstate Enterprises, 
has been appointed HUD Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration. Mr. Christensen will be administrative officer 
over HUD’s offices of management and performance, 
personnel, budget, advanced data processing systems, data 
systems and statistics, finance and accounting, and general 
services. 
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Housing | 
Problems in 
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Picture a country composed of 
2,141 Islands, 100 of them popula- 
ted, scattered over three million 
square miles of ocean, and you have 
Micronesia, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Ocean. The islands total only 
700 square miles, 42 percent of 


which is classified as arable, and have 
a population of 110,000 people. 





For administrative purposes, the 
Territory is divided into six districts: 
The Mariana Islands, comprising 183 


square 
square 


miles; Palau Island, with 178 
miles; Ponape Island, 178 
square miles; Marshall Islands, 70 
square miles; Yap Island, 46 square 
miles; and Truk Island, 46 square 
miles. Approximately 40 percent of 
the total area of the Territory is 
privately owned but Trust Territory 
laws prohibit ownership of land by 
non-citizens of the Territory. 
Executive and administrative 
authority of the Territorial Govern- 
ment and responsibility for carrying 
out international obligations under- 
taken by the United States, with 
respect to the area, are vested in a 
High Commissioner appointed by the 
President of the United States and 
confirmed by the United States 
Senate. Legislative authority resides 
in the Congress of Micronesia, which 
consists of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Senate has 12 
members, two elected at large from 
each district for four-year terms. The 
House of Representatives has 21 
members elected from single-member 
election districts for two-year terms. 


16 


See 

Saipan, in the Mariana Islands Dis- 
trict, is the provisional Headquarters 
of the Administration. General execu- 
tive responsibility in each of the six 
districts resides in the district admin- 


istration headed by a district adminis- 
trator. 





Housing Needed 

As certified by a major survey of 
health conditions in 1967 housing 
conditions for inhabitants of many of 
the Trust Territory Islands are in 
need of serious improvement. It is 
evident that urbanization pressures on 
Central Islands districts are beginning 
to create the potentials for the spread 
of slums and uncontrolled settlements 
with accompanying lack of sanitary 
facilities and hazards to health. 
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FAR LEFT—Old houses 

on Saipan were typical of the 
shelter now being replaced. 
NEAR LEFT and BELOW—On 
Truk Island the Truk Housing 
Authority is building standard 
housing capable of withstanding 
typhoons and severe storms 

to which all the Micronesian 
Islands are subject. 


Although the physical climate is 
warm, and not particularly conducive 
to the establishment or enforcement 
of rigid codes and standards for 
building construction, it is clear that 
some of the districts are subject to 
severe storms and typhoons, which 
can be extremely destructive to 
community and family life. Moreover, 
there is emerging a pattern of over- 
crowding on several of the Islands, 
which makes it important to establish 
policies that govern housing and its 
financing. 

The fact that the physical re- 
sources of the area are limited, with 
half the people living in a subsistence 
economy, probably earning less than 
$200 per year per family, makes it all 
the more important that the funds 


and resources available for housing 
improvement be wisely applied and 
rationally programmed. 


Housing Conference 

Aware of these conditions, Robert 
H. Baida, HUD San Francisco Re- 
gional Administrator, undertook the 
task of assisting this far-off country. 
After his exploratory meeting with 
Edward E. Johnston, High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory, a low- 
cost housing conference was held by 
the Trust Territory’s Community 
Development Division in September 
of 1971 in the Ponape Islands Dis- 
trict. Attendance at this housing con- 
ference, first one ever held in the 
Trust Territory, was limited to repre- 
sentatives of the six districts, with 
HUD representatives and members of 
the Congress of Micronesia. In his 
keynote speech to the conference, 
the High Commissioner said, “Our 
needs out here are great, but I can 
assure you that every member of the 
Trust Territory Government is totally 
committed to solving the problems 
that confront us.” 

In another important address the 
Very Reverend Pedro Arrupe, S.J., 
Superior General of the Society of 
Jesus, stated, “One of man’s basic 
concerns is a house—a place to find 
protection from the rain and the ele- 
ments. But a house can be much 
more that a building. It is the social 
context of his family life—the place 
where he loves and shares with those 
who are closest to him. And in a 
world where poorer people are striv- 
ing for a higher standard of living, a 
house can be a symbol of a man’s 
self-respect.” 

In late October of 1971, Mr. Baida 
arranged a housing seminar in Hono- 
lulu attended by the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands and HUD. Sub- 
sequently in January, 1972, James D. 
Richardson, Renewal Management 
Officer in the HUD San Francisco 
Regional Office, with over 30 years 
experience in housing and renewal 
activities, was detailed to the High 
Commissioner’s office in Saipan. For 
a 90-day period, he worked with the 
Trust Territory’s Community Devel- 
opment Division. He was again de- 
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tailed in July, 1972 for 120 days, 
when he worked with members of 
the Congress of Micronesia and with 
officials and citizens of the six dif- 
ferent districts in discussions of hous- 
ing legislation for Micronesia. 

The end result was a housing bill 
introduced in the’ Congress of Micro- 
nesia on January 2, 1973, which 
passed both Houses on February 28, 
1973. Now, for the first time, the 
Trust Territory Government has a 
Housing Act that provides uniform 
guidance for a housing program. 
Although five housing authorities 
were in existence when the Commu- 
nity Housing Act of 1973 became 
law, the Act for the first time vested 
all Micronesian authorities with the 
same rights and privileges. The new 
Act: 

equalized the powers, duties, 
and responsibilities of all formerly 
created housing authorities. 

allowed creation of a sixth 
housing authority in a district that 
had none. 

created a Territorial Housing 
Commission with responsibilities for 
coordinating a housing program for 
the Trust Territory Government for 
low-income families; advising, as- 
sisting, and serving the authorities at 
the district level. 

The High Commissioner is now 
selecting members of the Territorial 
Housing Commission. HUD is as- 
sisting the Commission to set up the 
agency and by October, 1973, the 
Territorial Housing Commission 
should be in full operation. 

Funds for construction of low- 
cost housing have been provided so 
far by the Department of Interior. 
However, such funds have been lim- 
ited to a total of $1,300,000 over the 
last three years, and divided equally 
among the six districts, $217,000 
each. In some _ instances, limited 
financial assistance has been provided 
by District Legislatures. With the pas- 
sage of the housing legislation, the 
Micronesian government now has an 
opportunity to discuss the possibility 
of grants or loans to achieve their 
objectives. ® 

James D. Richardson 
HUD Region IX 
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Afro-American 


Bicentennial 


The American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial provides a time for reflection 
and redirection, a welcome pause in 
America’s race for the future. The 
cities of the U.S. are history made 
concrete—our culture captured in 
wood and stone—places where we 
may excavate the past and build the 
future. By encouraging communities 
to explore their history, HUD there- 
fore helps the Bicentennial effort. 

Under a $100,000 Comprehensive 
Planning Assistance Grant (701), an 
enterprising Washington-based group 
is mounting a major bicentennial 
effort. The Afro-American Bicenten- 
nial Corporation (ABC), a private, 
nonprofit corporation headed by 
brothers Vincent and _ Robert 
DeForest, was established in 1970. Its 
mission: “To stimulate and organize 
participation by blacks and other 
minority Americans in the forthcom- 
ing National Bicentennial Commemo- 
ration of the American Revolution in 
1976.” According to the DeForests, 
the corporation emphasizes Bicenten- 
nial projects that relate “to the his- 
tory of black Americans and the 
importance of rediscovering and com- 
memorating that heritage.” ABC’s 
purposes are twofold: to uncover the 
black past and to enrich the black 
future. 

Two major corporation projects 
funded under the HUD grant reflect 
these aims: (1) a survey of black 
historic sites in the District of Colum- 
bia; (2) a site study for a proposed 
International Afro-American Cultural 
Center. 


Difficult Research 

Under the first part of the 701 
grant, ABC began the difficult proc- 
ess of looking beneath the city sur- 
face of highrises and highways for 
remaining monuments to black his- 
tory. More often than not these 
monuments have vanished, leaving 
only the memory of an old home or 
the record of a once popular hotel. 
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Much of the brick and mortar of 


history, the houses, schools, churches 


where Washington’s black culture 
developed, have succumbed to urban 
development: the slave markets across 
from the mall are now Federal office 
buildings; the Wormsley Hotel has 
given way to a movie theater. 

So, research was difficult. Few, if 
any history books included extensive 
material on black history. But project 
historians, Marcia Greenlee and 
Louise Hutchinson, culled through 
church and school records, sifted 
through letters and newspapers. Slow- 
ly, they began to piece together parts 
of the black experience in Washing- 
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ton, D.C.. When written material was 
not available, the researchers went to 
the people, old-time Washingtonians 
with long memories and vivid recol- 
lections. In this way they gathered 
much oral history that otherwise 
would soon have been lost. These 
interviews communicated a flavor of 
bygone Washington that proved 
invaluable. 

The ABC study succeeded in 
identifying 30 historic sites in Part I 
of the 701 study, “Historic Sites in 
the District of Columbia Significant 
in Illustrating the Contributions of 
Afro-Americans to the Development 
of the Nation’s Capital.” A follow-up 





TOP LEFT—Robert Swartz (left) 
and Vincent DeForest, 

President of Afro-American 
Bicentennial Corporation, examine 
a fallen gravestone in a historical 
black cemetery in Washington, D.C. 
ABOVE —While many of the places 
that mark black history in 
Washington have disappeared, 

the home of Dr. James Fleet remains 
on 30th Street, N.W. 

LEFT—An early Catholic church 

in the old Georgetown section 

of Washington, Holy Trinity, 

is rich in associations with 

the black community. Its present 
location is 36th Street, between 

N and O Streets, N.W. 


Photos by Ricardo Thomas 
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study is now underway, with plans to 
include 32 additional sites by March 
1974. 

ABC has nominated the sites for 
inclusion in the National Register of 
Historic Places. At present, the regis- 
ter includes only one Washington site 
of special significance to blacks, the 
Anacostia home of Frederick 
Douglass, noted abolitionist and ora- 
tor. The Washington study has 
sparked a nationwide search for black 
historic sites, conducted by ABC 
under a three-year grant from the 
National Park Service. 


Sampling of Sites 

A sampling of historic sites in- 
cluded in the ABC study represents, 
but does not exhaust, the richness 
and diversity of black history in 
Washington. Religion has been an 
important pait of the black experi- 
ence in Washington for nearly two 


centuries. So naturally much of 


ABC’s attention was focussed on 
churches. Church records yielded 
valuable historical data to researchers 
and the church buildings themselves 
proved surprisingly durable. 

An early Catholic church in the 
old Georgetown section of D.C., Holy 
Trinity, is rich in associations with 
the black community. Established in 
the last decade of the 18th century, 
the church numbered many blacks, 
both slave and free, among its parish- 
ioners. Church documents record the 
marriage of slaves and the required 
signature of their masters. But the 


church also reminds historians of 
blacks like Maria Becraft, founder of 


a seminary for black girls and later an 


important member of the Sisters of 


Providence. 

In addition, the ABC report cites 
this example of black Catholic promi- 
nence in Georgetown: 

“During the 1870’s a_ black 
scholar, Patrick Healey, arrived at 
Georgetown College to serve as a 
professor. Msgr. Healey later became 
President of Georgetown University 
from 1873 to 1882. His brother, 
James Augustine Healey, was the first 
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TOP—Opened in 1912, the Howard Theater made the transition from 
vaudeville to blues, big bands, jazz, and finally to soul music. But the 
Howard is now empty, a victim of rising costs and a declining downtown. 
BOTTOM-—The Metropolitan African Methodist Episcopal Church was 


established in 1869 from the union of several earlier congregations and 
is remembered for its connections with Frederick Douglass. 
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black Roman Catholic priest in 
America and the first black to 
become a Catholic Bishop in the 
United States.” 

From the union of several earlier 
congregations came another impor- 
tant black church in Washington, the 
Metropolitan AME Church established 
in 1869. The African Methodist 
Espiscopal religion demonstrated the 
dissatisfaction of blacks with the 
mainstream of white protestantism 
and their success in establishing inde- 
pendent sects. Metropolitan AME is 
especially remembered for its connec- 
tion with Frederick Douglass, who 
delivered several important addresses 
in this church, including his famous 
‘*Lesson of the Hour” speech. 


Douglass’ funeral was held in this 
church in 1895. 

Several historic sites spotlighted by 
the ABC study commemmorate the 
achievements of black women. The 
National Training School for Women 
and Girls, now renamed the Nannie 


Burroughs school in honor of its 
founder, stands on a tract of land in 
Northeast Washington. The deter- 
mined and resourceful Nannie Bur- 
roughs established the school in 1906 
under the auspices of the Baptist 
Women’s Auxiliary. Almost immedi- 
ately she ran into difficulties with 
reluctant lenders and suspicious male 
church members. But by 1909 the 
school was able to open its doors to 
31 students from across the country. 

The ABC study paints this picture 
of life at the school in its early days: 

“The first curriculum developed 
out of the need to survive. The first 
classroom was the whitewashed sta- 
ble; the renovated barn became the 
dormitory; coal and water were car- 
ried in buckets from the foot of the 
hill. Gardens were planted and vege- 
tables and fruits were canned. A 
donated cow was milked and butter 
churned. Every job to be done was 
developed into a practical course for 
the pupils. During the depression 
years, the school operated a hand 
laundry to keep going. Each needed 
job provided training and expanded 


the curriculum.” 

The school expanded through 
mid-century, training young black 
women in vocational skills and home 
management. Changing with the times 
and with local needs, the school 
today enrolls pupils from preschool 
to grade four. 

Few Washingtonians realize that 
the original YWCA in the city is the 
Phyllis Wheatly Y established in 1905 
by a black women’s group. Spurned 
by the later “white” Washington Y, 
the Phyllis Wheatley Y functioned 
independently as a community center 
for black women, sponsoring classes, 
sports activities, religious services and 
summer camps. During World War II, 
the Y served as a hospitality center 
for the many black servicemen in 
Washington. Today it continues to 
provide valuable services to the 
Washington community. 

Few institutions 
D.C., have had as long-standing an 
impact on black culture as_ the 
Howard Theater. Opened in 1912, 
the Howard made the transition from 
vaudeville to blues, big bands and 
jazz, and finally to “soul.” A galaxy 
of black performers including Duke 
Ellington and Claude “Lightnin” 
Hopkins played to packed audiences. 
In the thirties, Pearl Bailey got her 
start in the Howard chorus line. Ella 
Fitzgerald won an amateur night 
competition there. Lena Horne and 
Dinah Washington enlivened the 40’s. 
More recently the Howard hosted such 
entertainers as The Supremes, Smokey 
Robinson and the Miracles, and James 
Brown. The Howard, in addition to 
promoting black entertainers, reached 
out to the community, sharing its 
stage with Howard University and with 
community groups, and of course, 
providing a showcase for local black 
talent. But the Howard is empty now, 
a victim of rising costs and a declining 
downtown. However, the ABC study 
has spotlighted the theater and com- 
munity groups are now working to 
restore and reopen the Howard, so 
that it may once again take center 
stage in D.C. 


in Washington,. 


International Center 

From their search into the black 
past, the Afro-American Bicentennial 
Corporation turned to a proposal for 
the future, an International Afro- 
American Education and Cultural 
Center to be located in the Nation’s 
Capital. ABC explains the theme for 
the International Afro-American Cul- 
tural Center this way: “to capture, 
recreate and communicate the history 
of black people, concentrating on their 
human dramas and contributions in 
American society, but linked to their 
international dramas, as well.” 

The proposed center would in- 
clude commercial offices, culinary 
boutiques, a cultural anthropological 
museum, education research center, 
international reference library-data 
bank, media center, national/interna- 
tional bank exchange, publishing 
house, tourist information center, 
trade center, and state rooms fur- 
nished and staffed by various African 
and Caribbean nations. 

As part of its HUD Comprehensive 
Planning Assistance Grant, ABC pre- 
pared a site selection study evaluating 
the relative merits of four Washington 
sites. As an outgrowth of this study, 
ABC, in cooperation with the 
Howard University School of Archi- 
tecture, sponsored a Summer °73 
design project in which Howard stu- 
dents developed models for the 
proposed center. 

The Afro-American Bicentennial 
Corporation is an example of citizen 
initiative in the 1976 effort. Lauded 
by the DC Bicentennial Commission 
for its enthusiasm, ABC has sparked 
interest in and generated support for 
the overall Bicentennial program for 
the Nation’s Capital. The group has 
helped to resurrect the black history 
of the city; its plans should enrich 
the black future. In the lexicon of 
the Bicentennial, this involves the 
broad themes of Heritage and Hori- 
zon. But it’s up to ABC and groups 
like it, to give these abstractions local 
significance and a human meaning.e@® 

Elizabeth Nelson 
HUD Intern 
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Pittsburgh 
Neighborhood 
Housing 

Service 


A group of concerned citizens in 
Pittsburgh are helping themselves to a 
better living environment. Rallying 
the cooperation of neighbors, govern- 
ment, local lending institutions and 
philanthropists, Neighborhood Hous- 
ing Services, Inc., have created their 
own system to reverse neighborhood 
deterioration. 

This nonprofit corporation is 
determined to perserve the Central 
North Side neighborhood where 
deterioration had set in and struc- 


turally sound, but rundown, homes 
were in danger of abandonment. 

The North Central Neighborhood 
is racially mixed with about 50 per- 


cent of the residents owning their 
own homes. The area has Allegheny 
General Hospital on the east and the 
Allegheny Center on the west, a new 
shopping mall which is part of Pitts- 
burgh urban renewal. The neighbor- 
hood lies on a plain behind Three 
Rivers Stadium. Most of the residents 
in this aging residential neighborhood 
live on small incomes. 

Mrs. Dorothy Richardson, a neigh- 
borhood resident, led a group of citi- 
zens who brought their proposal to 
upgrade the neighborhood before the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. At 
the same time Francis B. Nimick Jr., 
President of the Dollar Savings Bank, 
and Harold L. Tweedy, President of 
First Federal Savings Bank, were 
meeting to discuss their efforts to 
benefit the city. Today, Mrs. Richard- 
son is president of the NHS board of 
directors and Mr. Nimick and Tweedy 
are Vice Presidents. 


HUD Inspiration 

Inspiration for NHS came from 
HUD’s Code Enforcement program, 
according to Thomas A. Jones, execu- 
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North Side building condemned because of a bulging wall undergoes major renovation. 


tive director of the NHS program. In 
addition, Charles Lieberth, HUD Area 
Director for Pittsburgh, who grew up 
in the Central North Side, encouraged 
the financial community to lend 
money to the neighborhood residents. 

Neighborhood Housing Services 
helps people upgrade their homes by 
making financing available for home 
improvement loans. The . program 
started in 1968 when citizens met 
with local government and lending 
institutions to develop a plan to save 
the neighborhood. Bankers were wary 
of lending in the area but finally an 
agreement was reached so that 23 
banks and savings and loans could 
safely lend home improvement 
money. A high risk loan fund was 
established with $125,000 from the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation of 
Pittsburgh. “The citizens of the area 
are the ones who got the program 
moving. Then the financial institu- 
tions and Scaife Foundation agreed 
to participate. Once families were 
helped, word of mouth spread the 
good news through the community 
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and more people got involved,” Mr. 
Jones says. 

The fund makes loans to neighbor- 
hood residents who do not meet the 
normal savings and loan underwriting 
criteria. The financial sector guaran- 
teed to make loans to residents who 
could meet the normal underwriting 
criteria. The fund has grown to 
$500,000, assuring on-going main- 
tainence of the neighborhood im- 
provement. The lending institutions 
pay the administrative costs of NHS, 
about $50,000, so that all foundation 
money can be used for the high risk 
loan fund. In this way all residents can 
receive loans to upgrade their homes 
from either private institutions or the 
high risk fund. 


Local Cooperations 

Local government agreed to make 
improvements to public streets, side- 
walks, playgrounds, parks and to in- 
stall new street lights. The city also 
inspects the houses and informs resi- 
dents what has to be done to bring 
them up to health and building code 
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Now that renovations are complete, the owner is paying off his rehabilitation loan by 


renting the second floor. 


levels. 

To tie all this together, NHS along 
with concerned citizens works con- 
tinuously on the program. A staff of 
two professional housing officers, Mr. 
Jones and Associate Director James 
Cook, plus secretarial help, oversee 
the award of contracts, the construc- 
tion work, and inspects the finished 
job before final payment of the con- 
tract. The staff also does credit 
counseling as well as give relocation 
assistance when needed and make 
referals to legal aid and social service 
societies. 

The 11 member NHS board of 
directors is made up of community 
residents and representatives of finan- 
cial institutions. All fiscal and pro- 
gram decisions are made by the 
majority vote of the board. The 
members of the high risk loan com- 
mittee, which reviews applicants, sets 
interest rates and works out payment 
plans, are also neighborhood resi- 
dents. With close communication 
between citizens and the committee, 
delinquency on loan repayment has 


been kept to four percent. This is a 
very low figure for this type of situa- 
tion, according the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board officials. 

“The biggest benefit of the pro- 
gram is its flexibility to meet the 
needs of the communiiy. It can be 
patterned to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual family circumstances. The pro- 
gram helps the kind of family who is 
not on welfare but does not make 
enough to maintain his living environ- 
ment. The program money is not 
treated as a handout. “People cannot 
retain dignity and pride when money 
is a handout. Payments help to fix up 
an individual’s home and then when 
he pays the money back into the 
fund he is helping others. This lets 
people be a part of the program and 
carry their own share of the weight.” 

In addition, NHS officials worked 
with the City of Pittsburgh Code 
Enforcement Advisory Committee to 
establish a lead base paint detection 
and eradication program for Alle- 
gheny County. This program, one of 
the first of its kind in the country, 
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has fortunately found few cases of 
paint poisioning among the County’s 
children. Local pediatricians speculate 
that something in the Pittsburgh 
atmosphere or water counteracts lead 
poisoning. 

NHS also coordinated two rodent 


control projects. The Allegheny 


County Health Department provided 
over 600 pounds of rat bait. NHS 
conducted two clinics with residents 
on how to exterminate rodents and 
roaches. No statistics are available on 
how many vermin were killed, but 
residents report good results. 


Effect on Neighborhood 

Since 1969 NHS has helped over 
500 families. Loans are made for home 
repairs, mortgages, bill consolidation 
and emergencies such as gas leaks and 
to prevent foreclosures. In addition 
financial institutions have made loans 
amounting to $2 million at market 
rates. The improvement loans have 
stabilized the neighborhood and prop- 
erty values have increased. 

The Pittsburgh History and Land- 
marks Foundation has taken an in- 
terest in the neighborhood and has 
invested $235,000 to restore twenty 
units of housing. In addition they 
have encouraged residents and busi- 
nesses to spend over $1,000,600 in 
restoration projects. This effort is 
inducing higher income families to 
move back into the area. 

The Ford Foundation is helping 
by supplying money for high risk 
loans for programs started in these 
cities. The FHLBB, which regulates 
the savings and loan industry, sees 
this as one way to get the financial 
community to help revitalize the 
inner city neighborhoods. 

The NHS program began on a 
neighborhood scale, but its effect is 
being felt in other communities. 
Through seminars sponsored by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
other cities have learned of the NHS 
concept and have started similar pro- 
grams in Oakland, Calif.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Plainfield, N.J., and Washing- 
ton, D.C. Dallas, Texas, and Boston, 
Mass., are planning similar projects.e@® 

Frank Desiderio 
HUD Intern 
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in print 


Preservation and Rehabilitation of a Historic Com- 
mercial Area describes an unusual approach by New 
Bedford, Mass., to preserve the city’s historic waterfront 
district and America’s most important 19th Century whal- 
ing center. The New Bedford plan would adapt the area 
to contemporary use. It features special historic zoning, 
an urban design concept and a supporting civic design 
ordinance, all aimed at preserving the character of a 
19-acre site and ensuring that future development en- 
hances the area’s historic and architectural qualities. 

According to the report, published by the New 
Bedford Redevelopment Authority, the urban design con- 
cept is a visual plan based on historic physical elements 
already on the site. Adherence to that plan, or improve- 
ments compatible with it, are enforced by a civic design 
ordinance, under which all plans for exterior revision, 
demolition or new construction have to be reviewed and 
approved by a commission before work could be under- 
taken. These features in particular could be helpful to 
other communities dealing with problems of historic 
commercial area preservation and revitalization, the report 
notes. 

Other sections of the report describe the techniques 
developed in evaluating the preservation and _ historic 
potential of the entire area, and the follow-up appraisal of 
individual structures, with assignment of a preservation 
value rating for each building. 

The intent of the study, the report emphasizes, is not 
to create an urban museum but to develop workable 
procedures that will help a city integrate such preserva- 
tion into the process of growth and change. 

The study was conducted for the New Bedford 
Redevelopment Authority by the Urban Design Group, a 
Newport, R.1., firm of planning consultants. Single copies 
of the illustrated report are available free of charge from 
the New Bedford Redevelopment Authority, 21 South 
Sixth Street, New Bedford, Mass., 02741. 


Books In Brief 


The Use of Land: A Citizens’ Policy Guide to Urban 
Growth, edited by William K. Reilly. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, 1973. 304p. Index. $3.16 paper; $8 
cloth. Prepared by the Task Force on Land Use and 
Urban Growth chaired by Laurance S. Rockefeller and 
sponsored by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, this report 
“acknowledges the political constraints in our cities, 
staies, and Federal Government... realistically assesses 
what we can and cannot influence. .. sets out a selective 
strategy for improving the way in which our cities, 
suburbs, and even some remote areas are physically 
developed and redeveloped.’’ The report “‘looks first to 
the concern of citizens about urban development; then to 


opportunities and incentives of the private sector, of 
landowners and developers; then to the ways in which 
local government can create an environment that frees the 
private sector to use its opportunities well; then to the 
states to correct the limited view and property tax 
preoccupations of local governments; and, finally, to the 
Federal Government to provide national recognition of 
the need for institutional reform of state and local land 
use laws and programs and to adapt key Federal programs 
to the new policies of lower level governments.” The 
report urges “‘more responsibility’’ in the way land is 
used. 


Managing Low and Moderate Income Housing, by 
Edwin D. Abrams and Edward B. Blackman. Praeger 
Publishers, New York, 1973. 188p. $13.50. Details the 
management of low- and moderate-income housing from 
the architectural conception through relations with tenant 
organizations. Isolates the problems and possibilities that 
exist for the sponsor/developer, the manager, and the 
tenants at each stage of the process. The authors are, 
respectively, the president of a real estate firm that 
specializes in development and management of low- and 
moderate-income housing, and the director of housing 
services for the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare. 


Analytical Transport Planning, by Robert Lane, 
Timothy J. Powell, and Paul Prestwood Smith. Halsted 
Press, New York, 1973. 271p. Appendix. References. 
Index. $9.75. A relatively new science is explained and 
discussed by an engineer, an economist, and a planner 
versed in academic and practical knowledge of transport 
planning as an important part of city and regional planning. 


The New Community Development Process in 
Stockholm: Vallingby and Farsta—From Idea to Reality, by 
David Pass. MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1973. 190p. 
Illustrated. Appendix. Bibliography. Index. $12.50. A 
full-scale study of two new communities developed in 
Sweden, written while the author was project director and 
researcher at the Royal Institute of Technology, in 
Stockholm. The Vallingby and Farsta communities are 
reputed to have inspired some of the features of the new 
communities of Reston and Columbia in the United States. 


Housing Subsidies in the United States and England, 


by Daniel R. Mandelker. The Bobbs-Merril Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1973. 241p. Illustrations. Bibliography. 
Index. $9.50. An “in-depth” examination of the legal and 
historical aspects of the subsidy programs in the U.S. and 
England, by the Professor of Law and Director of the 
Urban Studies Program at Washington University School 
of Law, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“the forces which will do the most to shape the 
future of housing in America will be the forces of the 
marketplace: families with sufficient real income and 
sufficient confidence to create an effective demand for 
better housing on the one hand, and builders and credit 
institutions able to respond to that demand on the 
other.”’ 

—President Richard Nixon 
Message to Congress, September 19, 1973 


“Of course we want higher, or at least stable, housing 
production, for example. But we want it to be as a result 
of effective demand operating within the field of free 
market forces. Not as a result of government intervention; 
or the costly subsidizing of construction; or impossible 
quantitative quotas mandated by law without regard for 
the effects; or at the price of a costly brand new house or 
apartment for every needy family.” 

—HUD Secretary James T. Lynn 


“The New Federalism is not so much new as the old 
Federalism revived, redesigned and rededicated. Among 
other things, it is a revival of the idea of fiscal responsi- 
bility, a redesigning and streamlining of the Federal 
establishment, a rededication to the concept of local 
superiority in the conduct of local affairs.” 4 

—HUD Under Secretary Floyd H. Hyde 


“The long range solution for housing lies in creating 
stable mortgage markets. If we can build enough quality 
housing units and preserve those that we have, | think we 
will be making the most important contribution toward 
meeting housing goals. 


“There will be, of course, certain less fortunate 
families that can’t afford housing no matter how much is 
available. Our comprehensive housing study verified, in so 
many ways, that large scale production subsidies are not 
the answer....It was our conclusion that the housing 
allowance concept is a much better approach. It will 
concentrate subsidies on those who need it, and it will 
give them the freedom of choice to which they are 
entitled.” 

—Sheldon B. Lubar, HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Housing Production and Mortgage 
Credit-FHA Commissioner 


“We believe the whole housing subsidy program is 
unequitable and has failed. Public housing is a gigantic 
failure. Free enterprise can build these units 30 percent 
cheaper.”’ 

—J. D. Sawyer, President 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 


“The main components of housing costs are interest 
and property taxes. Both have been rising rapidly in 
recent years, with labor, land and lumber price increases 
adding to the upward pressure on housing costs. 

“Interest rates are beyond the control of cities and in 
any case vary little between cities. Property taxes are 
within the control of city governments and in some cities 
appear to contribute greatly to the high cost and inade- 
quacy of housing in poor neighborhoods. In Baltimore, 
for example, effective property taxes in poor areas are 
nine times as high as in the more stable wealthier areas 
primarily because assessments have not been lowered to 
reflect declining property values. In Philadelphia, Atlanta 
and Chicago, effective tax rates are twice as high in poor 
neighborhoods as in wealthier ones.” 

—Council on Municipal Performance, 
Report on City Housing, November 1973 


“The need to provide new or rebuilt accommodations 
for those living in overcrowded and substandard condi- 
tions or those unable to find suitable housing without 
paying a Cisproportionate amount of their income for 
rent is one of modern society’s primary concerns. How- 
ever, urban growth cannot be truly accomplished without 
the creation of community identity. Housing linked with 
community planning insures a more integrated environ- 
ment and the creation of a product that can better serve 
the needs of its residents and residents of the surrounding 
area as well.” 

—Programs for Urban Growth 
New York State Division of Housing and 
Community Renewal 


“... architecture and the construction industry have 

a vast influence on energy use. Construction and operat- 

ing buildings consumes 7.5 and 50 percent, respectively, 

of all the electricity produced in the United States. To 

practice energy conservation in this sector, we do not 

need to return to caves and candlelight, nor do we need 
new technologies.” 

—Jane Stein, Smithsonian Magazine, 

October 1973 


“Subsidy offers no basic remedy for housing prob- 
lems. It is no more than a sedative for an inflationary 
industry and a maladjusted economy. It cures nothing, 
but instead permits the disease, inflation, to spread under 
its cover-up.” 

—Miles L. Colean 
Housing Economist, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America 
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Pre-Retirement Planning 


Many people put retirement in the 
same category with death and taxes; 
it’s inevitable. Even so, it should not 
have the threatening connotations of 
the other two. Retirement, however, 
does bring a change in life style and 
HUD’s Office of Personnel tries to 
make sure that the transition is 
smooth and fulfilling. 

The person who is middle-aged or 
younger has a tremendous opportu- 


Wayne Foster attended the seminars to get 
exact information he will consider in 
deciding upon possible early retirement. 
Mary Davis (above) has been so busy with 
gardening, canning, cooking and 
entertaining that she has not yet found 
time to read all the written information 
distributed at the seminars. 

Marie McGuire Thompson (right) was an 
advisor at 24 pre-retirement seminars 
before she herself retired. She continues 
to work part-time while she gets used to 
retirement life. 


nity to make his retirement a highly 
satisfactory time in life—if he or she 
begins early to plan for it. For many 
it is only when retirement is near 
that any thought is given to prepara- 
tion for retirement living. 

HUD Employees who are consider- 
ing retirement within the next five 
years are invited to participate in 
pre-retirement planning seminars. The 
seminars are designed to start people 
thinking about coming retirement and 
making intelligent plans for their fu- 
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ture. Accurate information about 
taxes, social security, military duty, 
wills, health care plans and HUD re- 
tirement policies is given by HUD 
experts and by outside sources such 
as the Civil Service Commission, So- 
cial Security Administration and 
Iniernal Revenue Service. 

The seminars usually span two 
days and are divided into several ses- 
sions each dealing with a different 
topic. The seminar includes an intro- 
duction covering pre-retirement plan- 
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ning, meaningful use of leisure time, 
fiscal and living arrangements as well 
as a general group discussion. In the 
other sessions legal and tax aspects of 
retirement, civil service retirement, 
social security and medicare are dis- 
cussed. A summary is held in the 
final session. 

Referrals to experts can be made 
for prospective retirees with special 
problems and individual counsel ses- 
sions with personnel officers can be 
arranged. 

These seminars allow those con- 
sidering retirement to ask questions 
about their personal problems and 
interact with others who are facing 
similar situations. The kinship coming 
from knowing that there are others 


about to take the same giant step in 
life helps to ease the uncertainties 
that accompany such a major deci- 
sion. Spouses are invited to share in 
the seminars. 


Five-year-old Program 

HUD Central Office has held such 
seminars for the past five years. In 
1973 185 people attended. By June 
1973, 121 of those people had re- 
tired. The nearby Area Offices are 
invited and some smaller agencies 





send employees to HUD’s seminars. 
HUD Central Office provides support 
for field seminars by identifying avail- 
able outside resources that be called 
on for help and training those who 
will run the seminars. Each regional 
office either holds seminars for inter- 
ested employees or arranges for them 
to attend seminars held by other 
agencies. 

The pre-retirement seminars are 
one way for HUD as an employer to 
give employees a proper sendoff. As 
Furman Layman, Chief of the Em- 
ployee Services Branch which con- 
ducts the seminars, says, “Retirement 
is a reward after so many years of 
dedicated service. We should retire a 
person with the same dignity and 
respect as when we asked him or her 
to take the job.” 


Personal Reactions 
Mary Davis worked 33 years with 
HUD and its predecessor agencies 


before her retirement in June 1973. 
The month before her retirement she 
attended the pre-retirement seminar. 

She says she already had a good 


idea of what she wanted to do with 
her leisure time, so she skipped the 
first and last sessions. At the other 
sessions she took down notes in 
shorthand. At HUD she was secretary 
to directors in legal, economic, man- 
agement, and public affairs offices. 
“It’s important to keep up on the 
latest changes in law, that’s why the 
seminar was important for me,” she 
noted. “I also kept up with the bene- 
fits to which Federal workers are 
entitled.” 

She went on to say, “The speakers 
were top notch and really knew what 
they were talking about. | learned 
that you have to pay gift taxes on 
annuities that you sign over to a 
survivor and quite a bit about differ- 
ent associations retired people can 
join and get benefits from.” 

She also pointed out that the writ- 
ten material distributed at the semi- 
nars is valuable, but said, “I haven’t 
had a chance to read all the written 
material because things have been 
busy.” She says that she has 
been enjoying her retirement and that 


the time has been so full with garden- 
ing, canning, cooking and entertaining 
that it goes by quickly. 

Not everyone who attends the 
pre-retirement seminars is going to 
retire next month. Wayne Foster has 
been in the government 28 years but 
is still much younger than that state- 
ment makes him appear to be since 
he started as a teenager. He’s been 
with HUD since 1967 as a manage- 
ment analyst and is currently working 
in the budget division. He is familiar 
with retirement procedures but 
wanted to get exact information from 
the seminar. He was especially inter- 
ested in the sessions on Social Secu- 
rity and Civil Service retirement. 

He says of the seminar, “It was 
helpful, well received and the general 
atmosphere was good. The people 
there were searching for the best pos- 
sible situation for themselves. It was 
a worthwhile two days that brought 
out a lot of points that people didn’t 
know about.” 

Since his family is grown he 
wanted to check out the possibility 
of selling his house and moving after 
retirement. Mr. Foster points out that 
he isn’t overlooking the possibility of 
early retirement. This would allow 
the time for a new career of doing 
seasonal work. He and his wife enjoy 
travel and he would like to have 
more time for community and church 
work as well as his activities as a 
volunteer fireman. He says that he 
and his wife have been considering 
retirement for the past year. What he 
is most looking forward to after re- 
tirement is enjoying “the simple plea- 
sures of life.” 


Words of Advice 

Marie McGuire Thompson has at- 
tended two dozen _pre-retirement 
seminars. She doesn’t go to so many 
because she needs advice, but rather 
she advises. 

Before her own retirement in June 
1973 she served as Deputy Assistant 
to the Secretary for programs for the 
elderly and handicapped. She has 
written extensively on the subject of 
elderly housing and the special needs 
of elderly and the handicapped. She 
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started in the housing field 42 years 
ago with the housing authority in 
Houston, Texas, and subsequently 
became Director of the San Antonio 
Housing Authority. Under her direc- 
tion, Victoria Plaza, an award-winning 
model housing project for older 
Americans, was conceived, designed 
and constructed. Mrs. McGuire has 
received numerous other awards in- 
cluding an honorary membership in 
the Assiniboine-Sioux tribe, who 
named her ‘‘Get-Things-Done- 
Woman.” 

Her talks at pre-retirement semi- 
nars, in and out of Government serv- 
ice, usually deal with housing. People 
most often ask her whether they 
should stay in the family home or 
move out. She recommends that after 
the last child has left home, or past 
age 50, you should start considering 
other accommodations. This elimi- 
nates the space adjustment problem 
after retirement. Another concern is 
making the home physically safer for 
the weakened limbs and senses of 
older individuals. 

Other things to take into consider- 
ation are apartment vs. small house 
living, residing in or outside of the 
United States, and whether or not 
you will use public transportation or 
a private car. She points out that 
moving to a different locale can be a 
very exciting experience for some 
while it may be disagreeable for 
others. 

Personally she says, “I wish I had 
started to plan sooner for my retire- 
ment. You should start to plan no 
later than when you are fifty years 
old. But really you should be plan- 
ning all of your working life.” 

Mrs. Thompson says that she is 
enjoying retirement thoroughly but 
doesn’t have enough leisure time. Her 
expertise was in such demand that 
she took a transitional three day a 
week job while she gets used to being 
retired. Although she continues to 
consult and lecture in the housing 
field, she claims she misses the regu- 
lar schedule, her secretary and the 
status of her job at HUD. ® 

Frank Desiderio 
HUD Intern 
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THREE-IN-ONE 


workers 
tenants 
students 
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An innovative educational project 
cooperatively sponsored by the 
Wilmington Housing Authority and 
Delaware Technicai and Community 
College is providing new educational 
and career opportunities to Resident 
Services Division workers, most of 
whom are also WHA tenants. For 
Del-Tech College, the program pro- 
vides a barometer of its ability to 
reach community people. 

A state-wide planning committee, 
chaired by Sheldon Schweidel, Direc- 
tor of Community Planning for the 
State Division of Mental Health, 
worked with Del-Tech staff for two 
years to develop a curriculum in 
human services. The Wilmington 
Housing Authority was involved in 
this planning effort. Federal funds 
that were available to WHA for edu- 
cational opportunities made it possi- 
ble to have Resident Services Workers 
begin the program on an experimen- 
tal basis before it was formally 
adopted in the spring of 1973. 

Since classes started in June 1972, 
more than 42 WHA Resident Services 
Division employees have taken part in 
the program. In many cases, accom- 
plishments have been dramatic. One 
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Mrs. Judith Roane 

(left) and Mrs. Dorothy 
Holden, Wilmington 
Housing Authority 
tenants who work in the 
Resident Services 
Division, have been given 
a new educational 
opportunity. 


Several WHA tenants 

who work in the Resident 
Services Division are in 
this political science class 
taught by John Rossi at 
Delaware Technical and 
Community College. 
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student reached high 
equivalency within a two-week 
period. At the present time, 29 
worker-students are attending college 
classes. 

The program began full operations 
in Del-Tech’s Wilmington Campus in 


school 





the winter quarter of 1973, largely 
through the efforts of Raymond 
Schweet, Dean of _ Instruction, 
Wilmington Campus; Benjamin 
Whaley, Campus Director; Mrs. 
Pamela Garrett, Department Chair- 
man of Human Services and Social 
Science; and many members of the 
WHA staff who took part in planning 
the program. 


Future Outlook Brightens 

To those who successfully com- 
plete the courses, it can mean a 
career job placement with advance- 
ment opportunities, and for some, 
promotion from within. 

“Can you imagine the increased 
hope, the sense of accomplishment, 
the future outlook of a person who 
recognizes a chance to move ahead?” 
asked Marie Weil, WHA’s Deputy 
Director for Special Programs, who is 
credited with spearheading the special 
training program. “Opportunities 
open to advance in a job, to seek a 
new career or to continue with fur- 
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ther education.” 

The Executive Director of WHA, 
Troy L. Chapman, sees the program 
as “another example of creative and 
innovative use of a Housing 
Authority.” 

For Inez Harrison and Dorothy 


Holden, the training program was a 
challenge to be faced. 

Mrs. Harrison, a resident of public 
housing, is an Elderly Services worker 
with Resident Services Division. A 
native of Salisbury, Md., she moved 
to Wilmington as a youngster and 
graduated from Howard High School 
in 1960. Her plans for further educa- 
tion ended when she married. 

In early 1972, she accepted her 
present position as Elderly Services 
worker at Lincoln Towers. She works 
eight hours a day, doing everything 
from filing reports to geriatric coun- 
seling, from hospital visits to floor 
checks, referrals, and home services. 

Despite her family responsibilities 
as the mother of four children, rang- 
ing in age from nine to twelve, she 
signed up when the college training 
courses were made available. 

“Il always wanted to go to col- 
lege,” she said, “but didn’t have the 
chance. So I thought I’d try and just 
see how I'd do.” She has completed 
courses in psychology, community re- 
sources, creative writing and socio- 
logy, to mention a few, and she is 
now recording credits toward an 
Associates Degree in Human Services. 
This term, and in the winter quarter, 
she will study industrial psychology, 
psychology for the aging, and crimi- 
nology. And she isn’t stopping there. 

““My supervisor suggested I try tak- 
ing the college courses,” she said. “I 
know now she was right. After I get 
the Associates’ Degree, I hope to go 
on for my Bachelor of Arts Degree.” 


Mom is a Student 

Another student from the Resi- 
dent Services Division is Mrs. 
Dorothy Holden of Eastlake Exten- 
sion. “Aunt Dot,” as she is known to 
more than 85 percent of the kids in 
public housing in northeast Wilming- 
ton, is a Family Services Worker. 

Tall, strong and outspoken, Mrs. 
Holden formerly attended Howard 
High School, after moving to Wil- 
mington from South Carolina. She is 
a widow, with four children, ranging 
in age from nine to 24. She has 
worked for WHA since 1970 and was 
one of the first to enroll in the 
Del-Tech courses. She is taking a 
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human services curriculum and by her 
estimate is “doing pretty good.” 
Presently, she is working toward her 
high school equivalency to strengthen 
her ability in mathematics. 

She has completed courses in soci- 
ology, psychology, community re- 
sources and human services. “After 
starting back to school, if this pro- 
gram was stopped, I’d pay for it 
myself to keep going,” she said. “It’s 
helped me to better understand the 
problems in public housing, to get a 
better view of the other fellow’s 
problems. 

“See, I had to quit high school in 
the ninth grade,” she explains. “Now, 
though, the teachers say ‘wow, you’re 
coming back after twenty years.’ | 
really believe if a person wants some- 
thing and really strives to get it no 
matter how hard—they’ll get it. And 
I’m gonna get this education.” 

Mrs. Holden tells a lot of the 
tenants about her new experiences at 
school because she hopes it will in- 
spire them to keep fighting, to look 
for the hope of the future. 

One of her favorite “school” sto- 
ries involves her son, who was attend- 
ing college courses in Philadelphia. 
One day he came home and reported, 
“Pat me on the back, I’m in the top 
five of my class.” His mother said, 
“Hey now, pat me on the back, 
because I’m in the top five of my 
class too.” 

To Dorothy Holden, the most 
important part of her new education 
has been the counseling, from Mrs. 
Weil at WHA, and from the Del-Tech 
counselor Pam Garrett. Mrs. Garrett 
visits the classes, meets with the stu- 
dents and offers encouragement to 
continue forward in school. Mrs. Weil 
makes contact on the job. 

Inez Harrison and Dot Holden are 
two of the reasons WHA officials 
believe graduates from the Del-Tech 
courses will be capable of advancing 
into higher positions of responsibility. 
It is a situation offering a brighter 
career potential for the worker-stu- 
dent-tenant and a means by which 
WHA can increase its level and 
quality of services to public housing 
residents and the Wilmington 
community. fe 
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An imaginative downtown urban 
renewal project, Charles Center in 
Baltimore, Md., has become a model 
for urban planners throughout the 
world. Now virtually complete, 
Charles Center’s economic success has 
resulted in the rebirth of the central 
business district and has led the city 
to undertake redevelopment of a 
much larger downtown area surround- 
ing its historic Inner Harbor. 

The Charles Center and Inner Har- 
bor projects are enterprises of the 
City of Baltimore. Although many 
municipal agencies are involved, re- 
sponsibility rests with the City De- 
partment of Housing and Community 


the old-world charm of its buildings, 
the ethnic traditions of its people and 
the pride of its inner-city neighbor- 
hoods. 

Against this background of tradi- 
tion and stability, Baltimore experi- 
enced a rapid growth of population 
and a movement from the inner city 
to the suburbs and beyond to adjoin- 
ing counties during the years follow- 
ing World War II. 

Left in the wake were less affluent 
citizens and a resulting economic loss 
to center city property values and 
business enterprise. Reversing the 
trend called for bold and intelligent 
planning. The city’s business and 


Model Urban Plan 


Development, represented by Charles 
Center-Inner Harbor Management, 
Inc., a private, nonprofit corporation 
formed in 1965 to provide the City 
with management services for the 
downtown redevelopment process. 


Growth and Change 

Seventh largest city in the Nation, 
Baltimore is the hub of a metropoli- 
tan population of more than two 
million. Its economy thrives from its 
Strategic East Coast location in the 
megalopolis stretching from Boston 
to Norfolk. Baltimore’s accessibility 
to the Atlantic Ocean by way of 
Chesapeake Bay and efficient over- 
land connections with rich Midwest 
markets have made it one of the 
largest seaports in the world. 

Since its founding on the shores of 
the Inner Harbor in 1729, Baltimore 
has been a prominent contributor to 
the Nation’s history, immortalized by 
Fort McHenry, birthplace of the na- 
tional anthem. The Frigate Conste- 
lation, first ship of the U.S. Navy, is 
on display in the Inner Harbor, and 
there are many other Registered Na- 
tional Historic Landmarks in the 
downtown area. Baltimore is known 
as a city with character, expressed in 
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community leaders, joined with 
municipal government officials, were 
equal to the task. 


Master Plan 

The renaissance began with the 
realization that the health of the cen- 
tral core was absolutely essential to 
the prosperity of the city as a whole. 
In the late 1950’s, the downtown 
business community, with the bles- 
sing of the City government, assem- 
bled a blue-ribbon planning team to 
create a master plan for downtown. 

Half-way through the master plan- 
ning process, the planners recognized 
that there was a more urgent need: 
to conceive a single project that 
could be implemented quickly, and 
show a dramatic uplift in the environ- 
ment of the center city. They re- 
sponded with the Charles Center 
plan, a blueprint to remake a 33-acre 
site strategically situated in the very 
heart of the city. 

Charles Center is at the hub of 
four axes leading to the Inner Harbor 
on the south, the financial center on 
the east, retail district on the west 
and the historic “silk stocking” resi- 
dential area to the north. 

The project was enthusiastically 
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embraced by a progres- 
sive mayor, and in 
November 1958 it 
received the endorse- 
ment of Baltimore 
voters who approved a 
$25 million City bond 
issue to carry it out. 
The City Council 
adopted an Urban 
Renewal Plan and 
condemnation  ordi- 
nance in March 1959. 

The renewal plan 
conceived Charles Cen- 
ter as a commercial 
center as distinguished 
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from a cultural, residential or govern- 
mental area. Accordingly, the plan pro- 
vided for office buildings with approxi- 
mately two million square feet of net 
rentable area, 700 apartment units, 
approximately 430,000 square feet of 
net rentable space in facilities for 
retailing, retail services and related 
commercial activities; 1,500 tenant 
and 2,500 public parking spaces, 600 
to 800 hotel rooms and a 1,500-seat 
legitimate theater. The plan also in- 
cluded such public amenities as parks 
and plazas, connected by upper-level 
walkways to separate the pedestrian 
from vehicular traffic, with all park- 
ing and loading areas placed under- 
ground. 


Federal Assistance 

Initially, Charles Center was not 
eligible for Federal assistance under 
Title | of the Federal Housing Act of 





FAR LEFT—The 1,800-seat 
Morris A. Mechanic Theatre, 
facing on Hopkins Plaza, 
opened in 1967, offers a 
full schedule of Broadway 
productions and special concerts. 
TOP LEFT—Center Plaza 
looking south to the 
Mercantile Trust Building 
(left) and the first tower of 
the Hilton Hotel (right). 
NEAR LEFT—The One 
Charles Center office 
building, the first structure 
completed in the project 
(1962), was designed by 
the late Mies van der Rohe 
§ and has been widely hailed 
by architectural critics as 
a masterpiece of design. 
BELOW-—Center Plaza, 
looking north to the Two 
Charles Center apartment towers. 
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1949 because housing was not an 
element in the plan either before or 
after clearance. The City was pre- 
pared to bear the public cost esti- 
mated at $25 to $30 million. How- 
ever, in 1959 the Act was amended, 
and Charles Center became eligible 
for Federal grants. Like other Balti- 
more projects, the grant for Charles 
Center falls under the 3/4 formula 
for conventional renewal projects—if 
the City provides one quarter of the 
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net cost, the Federal Government will 
provide the remaining three quarters. 

Today, Charles Center is essential- 
ly complete; there are no more lots 
available for development; 15 major 
buildings are in use; one is under 
construction and two more will be 
started this year. 

Current projections indicate that 
capital investment in Charles Center 
will reach $182 million, with $124.5 
million in private capital, $10.5 mil- 
lion from City bond funds, $28.3 
million in Federal capital grants and 
relocation grants and $18.7 million 
for construction of the George H. 
Fallon Federal Office Building. 

The next building to break ground 
will be Charles Center Mall, which is 
being developed by Charles Towers 
Partnership, local developer and 
owner of the twin apartment towers 
and retail buildings called Two 
Charles Center completed in 1968. 
The $17.5 million Charles Center 
Mall will rise 39 stories, with three 
levels of retails shops, boutiques and 
restaurants; 75,000 square feet of 
office space and 259 apartments. 
There will also be three levels of 
underground parking for 216 cars. 
The project is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1975. 

Currently under construction is a 
26-story glass office tower, which will 
become temporary headquarters for 
the Union Trust Company, sponsored 
by a limited partnership which in- 
cludes Baltimore and Washington, 
D.C. interests. The building will con- 
tain approximately 300,000 square 
feet of rentable floor area including a 
first-floor banking area and retail 
space. 

Also this year, the Baltimore Gas 
& Electric Company will break 
ground for a  50,000-square-foot, 
three-level structure, plus an addition- 
al level of parking below grade, con- 
necting with a 15-story office tower 
completed in 1965. 

The new Baltimore Hilton Hotel is 
completing a $10 million addition, 
which includes a 29-story tower and 
ballroom to accommodate 1,400 
people for banquets and 2,000 for 
convention meetings. There will be a 


rooftop restaurant, two specialty 
restaurants and 20,000 square feet of 
retail space. When the facility is 
completed in 1974, it will enlarge the 
Hilton’s capacity to 666 hotel rooms 
in combination with the first Hilton 
tower completed in 1967. 

A minute away from the Hilton 
via a pedestrian bridge is the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, a 44-year-old city 
landmark. A recently-completely $3 
million remodeling of its 566 hotel 
rooms, public rooms and other facili- 
ties has restored the Lord Baltimore 
to its former grandeur. 

Paced by the Hilton’s and Lord 
Baltimore’s total of more than 1,200 
hotel rooms, Charles Center is des- 
tined to become a major East Coast 
convention center. Just across the 
street from the Hilton, outside the 
boundaries of Charles Center, is the 
Baltimore Civic Center, with a 13,000 
seat auditorium, exposition hall and 
exhibit areas. 

In addition to Civic Center and 
hotel entertainment, Charles Center 
has the 1,800-seat Morris A. Mechan- 
ic Theater, which bills Broadway pro- 
ductions, concerts and other special 
presentations throughout the year. 

Charles Center has become Balti- 
more’s prestige business address, at- 
tested to by nationally known cor- 
porations that have their buildings in 
the project, including the Mercantile- 
-Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Sun 
Life Insurance, Fidelity and Deposit 
Company, C&O/B&O Railroad. 

The new structures are contribut- 
ing upwards of $3 million a year in 
City real estate taxes, approximately 
six times the amount of taxes col- 
lected from the area in 1958. 


Wide Impact 

Charles Center alone is adding 
more than $180 million to the City’s 
economy; but its economic success is 
also measured by its impact beyond 
its borders. In adjacent blocks it has 
helped to stimulate seven new office 
buildings, plus a new hotel and exten- 
sive exterior and interior remodeling 
of a number of handsome older 
downtown buildings. 

Charles Center has been not only 
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financially successful, but aesthet- 
ically notable as well. Spraying foun- 
tains and alluring sculpture are focal 
points in the European-style plazas, 
which are brightly colored by flowers 
and greenery in season. Thousands of 
residents and visitors fill the plazas 
when they become open-air stages for 
concerts, plays, art and fashion 
shows, civic rallies, children’s pro- 
grams and other special events. 

The Renewal Plan and urban de- 
sign plan were prepared by the Plan- 
ning Council of the Greater Baltimore 
Committee, then headed by David A. 
Wallace, to provide a blueprint for 
unifying all the separate architectural 
designs into one overall scheme of 
maximum effect. 

To achieve the necessary coordina- 
tion and maintain the required 
standard of design throughout, a 
continuing review process is con- 
ducted by an Architectural Review 
Board, which includes award-winning 
architects and other experts of na- 
tional reputation. This body advises 
the City on all schematic plans, pre- 
liminary plans and final construction 
drawings and specifications, including 
signs, lighting and landscaping ele- 
ments. 

In all, Charles Center, its buildings 
and its public squares have won five 
national awards for excellence of de- 
sign, plus numerous local and regional 
citations. Two of the buildings—the 
Mechanic Theatre and the one 
Charles Center office tower are de- 
scribed by Architectural Forum maga- 
zine as “among the outstanding U'S. 
Architectural works of the 1960’s. 

One of the nation’s pre-eminent 
renewal projects, Charles Center has 
exceeded the City’s most optimistic 
expectations, and has assured the 
continuous rejuvenation of the entire 
central business district. The proven 
methods employed by the City to 
forge Charles Center presage a com- 
parable accomplishment for its even 
more ambitious program, now well 
under way, to remake 240 acres on 
three sides of the Inner Harbor. e«@ 

E. Alexander Dietrich, Jr. 
Charles Center—Inner Harbor 
Management, Inc. 
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Selected Energy Characteristics of New Homes 

The Bureau of the Census recently issued a report of new privately owned one-family homes completed in 1972 
showing the type of heating fuel used and the number of homes reporting the installation of central air conditioning. 
A definite trend toward the electrically heated home is evidenced by the increase from 31 percent in 1971 to 36 
percent in 1972 in the use of electricity for space heating. In new homes completed outside metropolitan areas, 
electricity supplanted gas for the first time as the dominant heating fuel. On a regional basis, about three-quarters of 
new homes in the North Central and West were heated with gas, just over half of the homes in the South were heated 
with electricity and in the Northeast, gas, electricity and oil were almost equally favored. 

It should be pointed out, however, that energy consumption for home heating of the total housing stock (all 
occupied units) presents a different picture. The 1970 Census of Housing shows oil heats 26 percent of U.S. homes 
and electricity heats only eight percent. 

The trend toward the installation of central air-conditioning showed significant gains; the percent installed ‘in new 
homes completed in 1972 was up seven percent over 1971. If present trends continue, it would appear that in a few 
years over half the new homes built in the United States will provide central air-conditioning. The 1970 Census of 
Housing reveals that in terms of total housing stock, it will be many years before most homes have air-conditioning. 


All New One-Family Homes Completed in 1972 


Type of Fuel used for Space Heating Central Air Conditioning 
(Percent Distribution) (Percent Distribution) 


Other 
Types Not 
Electricity i or None Installed Installed 
United States 54 1 43 


Inside SMSA’s 66 


1 47 
Outside SMSA‘s 41 2 
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Northeast 36 1 11 
North Central 74 1 29 
South 42 2 57 
West 72 1 44 


Selected Housing Characteristics, 1970 Census of Housing 


Space Heating Fuel* Central Air Conditioning 
(Percent Distribution) (Percent Distribution) 


Not 
Electricity i Installed Installed 
United States 8 26 11 


Inside SMSA‘s 7 25 


12 
Outside SMSA’s 9 28 


Northeast 3 55 4 
North Central 73 3 20 9 
South 61 13 19 18 
West 74 12 9 10 


*Data on space heating fuel is for all occupied units, while data on central air-conditioning covers all occupied units plus vacant units 
intended for year-round use. 
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US. Department of Housing and Urban Development/Washington, D.C. 20410 
IF YOU ARE... ORDER FORM 
A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or otherwise concerned 
about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
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Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $______ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 
enter my subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($10.85 a year 


already subscribed for 1974. domestic; $13.60 if mailed to a foreign address). 


This 36-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD program _ information, 
projects, policies new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 

Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 
HUD-312-24-PA 


vx U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1974-545-743/6 


Name 


Please charge this Street Address 
order to my Deposit 
Account No... City and State 
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